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President of Yale University 


P eek TION is not mere learning, or the acquisition of knowledge —the acquisition of a treasure to be laid up in the mind, and 


to remain there without living energy. Education ts the cultivation and development of thinking power, and a man who bas 
not secured for bimself this has so far wasted the years of his education. — FROM THOUGHTS OF AND FOR THE INNER LIFE, A VOLUME 


OF SERMONS BY PRESIDENT DWIGHT, JUST PUBLISHED. Pe 
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Education 


—— The trustees of the University of Cali- 
fornia have offered the presidency to Prof. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cornell University. 

—— A graduate of Bombay University, Mr. 
R. P. Paranjpye, divides the senior wrangler 
honor in mathematics at Cambridge Univer- 
sity this year. 

—— Vassar College is to have a new chapel 
and an infirmary—the gifts of alumne. Hand- 
some sums to establish new scholarships also 
have just been received. 

—— Rev. George S. Burroughs has resigned 
the presidency of Wabash College, Indiana, 
and has accepted the chair of Old Testament 
literature and language at Oberlin. 

—— The oldest graduate of Williams College 
is Joseph L. Partridge, class of 1824. He is 
still an active member and a deacon of the 
Church of the Pilgrims (Dr. Storrs’s) Brook- 
lyn. 

— Eells Academy, Colville, Wn., has the 
promise of $2,000 for buildings on condition 
that the citizens of Colville add $1,000 in land 
and money. This is being done, and the 
grounds will be enlarged for the new build- 
ing. 

—— The College of the City of Tacoma was 
publicly recognized by the inauguration of the 
president, Rev. A. P. Powelson, June 16, 
Steady canvassing and ready responses have 
accumulated subscriptions and donations 
amounting to nearly $5,000. 

— Samuel Ross Winans, professor of 
Greek and instructor in Sanscrit, has been 
elected successor of the late Dr. James O. 
Murray as dean of Princeton University. 
Prof. Bliss Perry succeeds Professor Murray 
as professor of belles-lettres and the English 
language. 

—— Last Sunday was a day of days for bac- 
calaureate sermons, and Congregational min- 
isters did their fullshare. Dr. Henry Hopkins 
of Kansas City preached at Williams College, 
Dr. Cyrus Richardson of Nashua, N. H., at 
Abbot Academy, Andover, Rev. C. O. Day at 
Phillips Academy, Prof. M. W. Jacobus of 
Hartford at Mt. Holyoke College and Dr. 
C. L. Morgan of Jamaica Plain to the gradu- 
ating class of the West Roxbury High School. 

— At the Commencement exercises of 
Wheaton Seminary it was announced that a 
gift of $60,000 in United States bonds had just 
been made to the endowment fund, the name 
of the donor not revealed. This gift was en- 
tirely unexpected and created great enthusi- 
asm among the friends of the school. A move- 
ment is on foot to raise $15,000 for a new 
gymnasium and the physical training depart- 
ment, Dean Hodges of Cambridge gave the 
Commencement address, and Rev. DeWitt S. 
Clark, D. D., of Salem was elected a member 
of the board of trustees. 

—— Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, by far 
the ablest and most enterprising man to hold 
this important post since it was created, has 
just worked out a scheme which meets with 
the approval of heads of agricultural colleges 
and the Civil Service Commission, by which 
graduates of college receiving benefits from 
land grants and money from the United States 
shall be enabled to pass examinations, and if 
successful obtain places in the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, and there do post- 
graduate work with the apparatus and under 
the direction of experts furnished by the 
Government. 








THIs WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 

. 


PonpD’s EXTRACT cures any ache or pain. The 
genuine is invaluable. Refuse counterfeits. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs cure Sick Headache. 
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Educational! 


Educational 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
A free education in theology in a Pats university. 
For catalogue, etc., apply Pro . BACON, 
New Haven, Ct. 








CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Removes to Berkeley, seat of University of Califor- 
nia, among the foremost of our Universities, to avail 
itself of the advantages there. Curriculum remod- 
eled to peesent day demands. Advanced Semitics. 
Seminar in every department. Teaching positive 
and constructive. pecial coger: et in oy. 
Apologetics, Cy and Practical Work. Opens 
August 22. 1899. ress President J. K. MOLEAN, 
Oakland, Cal. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


FOR GIRLS. Academic and Elective Courses. Col- 
lege Pieparatory. The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For GiRLs. 
Special Summer Term begins July 10. Fall Term 
a Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE cag eg 
Ma School. Founded 1793. 
Fite’ for "all Colleg 8 on Techical Schools. Terms 
#400. Address, H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. 96th year. Fits for all Colleges 
and Scientific Schools. Three courses. Nine teachers. 
Address JAMES F, BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars, 
address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN. 





MASSACHDSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSBTTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *°° * aindater, Mass. 


The 71st year opens Sept. 14. Three Seminary Courses 
and a College Fi ot hpe pen Twenty acres Jawn and 
a Four new $100 scholarships. Annual expenses 


Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL. rege = and healthful loca- 


Experienced instruct- 
ors. Cultured home AF + OE, lassical and scien- 
tific courses. Convenient for day pupils from Buston 
and suburbs. Send for circular to 

. H. PILLSBURY, Waban, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY votwe ‘women, 


West Bridcowntes, Mass i17th year opens Sept. 
20, 1899. Terms 6 per year. Academic, College- 
reparatory and Special courses. at Music and Elo- 
are on, ell-e sipped Library and Labora ratories, fine 
Gymnasium. 188 SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON. 


sa Hampshire Military Academy 


crepares for Government Academies and Colleges. 
Ful ae Course. 
JOR B. F. . HYAaTT, A. M., Principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 117th year begins a Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to natu ents . teh ‘stan ng. 
Six important ——- added since 1886. 
ema and illustrated Supplement ply 

LAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


ones in 1784. Excellenthome. Students from 
8 States. All denominations. Thorough work in 
Engle Science, See, Sate and Art. Address 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


F. H. BREWER, PRIN, 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILEE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. Ten 
regular instructors. The school was opened in 
1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged 
accommodations were immediately called for 
and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894, Further enlargement has become neces- 
sary and has been recently provided. A lim- 
ited number of scholarships, some of which 
amount to the entire annual fee, are available 
for deserving candidates of slender means who 
can show promise of marked success in their 
studies. EpWARD G. Coy, Head Master, 








NEW YORK 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL Vie Prepare. 


tion a specialty. Circular gives full parti 
SAMUEL W. BUCK; A. M., + ama pe a N. Y. 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Stenography, 
BOOK-KEEPI G Penmansbip, etc., 
taught ad mail or in 


erson at Eastman, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. We train 

or practical work, and always secure positions for 

graduates by complete business course. Catalog free. 
C. C. GAINES, Box 227, Poughkeepsie, N. 





NEw YORK, CLAVERACK. 


THE HUDSON RIVER fast Ap dy 
A Classical Seminary 0’ igh grote for boys and 
irls. Healthfully and Saat ully soanee’ in the 
udson River Valiey. Conservatory of Music, Art 
and Elocution. es ay moderate. For catalogues 
address REV. A. H. FLACK, A. M., Principal, 
Cla verack, N.Y. 








NEW JERSEY 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Pleasant home. nore | a, Several courses 
of study. eee ad ——- anent home and 
care for motheriess girls. Descriptive cioular sent on 
application. orcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


Miss Ida C, Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


65th year begins Sept. 13, '99. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages In art and masic. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Christian home influences. For 
circular and views address the president, 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 





NEw JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


Montlair Military Academy, 
MONTCLAIR, N. F. 
Preparation for the best colleges, scientific schools, gov- 
ernment academies or business. E's; ste | cordial relations 
with Princeton. JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 








OHIO 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, Pres., Oberlin, Ohio. 
$4 miles west of Cleveland. 14 buildings thoroughly 
equipped with libra’ies, museums, laboratories, and 
separate gymnasia for y ung men and young women. 
Students are offered unusual advantages i1 the College, 
the Theological Semtoary, the Academy, the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Normal GU: urse in Puysical Training for 
Women, Drawing and bs Te iguty instructors. 
67th year begins Sept. For fuli information 
address the treasurer. 
JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, 0 








CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIA, MILLS COLLEGE P. O. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY. 


A Home School for Young Ladies. 


Ideal climate and grounds. Excellent Sevantngee ss in 
Music, Art and Elocution. Business a 
For cat. ue address Mrs. 1 MILLS. 
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DELIGHTFUL TOUR TO YELLOWSTONE PARK.— 
The date of departure from Boston of the next 
party for the Yellowstone National Park, under 
the guidance of Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, is 
Thursday, July 6. The journey outward from Buf- 
falo to Duluth is to be made by steamer through the 
Great Lakes, and a full week will be given to the 
wonders of the National Park. Full particulars of 
this superb trip are given in a circular, which will 
be sent without cost to any address by Raymond & 
Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, opposite School 
Street. 


A Room In WILLOwW.—In another column we 
show an engraving of one of the many new and in- 
genious creations in willow which have been on ex- 
hibiton for the last fortnight at the warerooms of 
the Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street. 
The piece in question is practically a small room 
with three sides finished in willow. There are two 
great cozy corners, with a lunch table and book 
shelf and every convenience for summer comfort. 
We show a small picture of this compartment 
piece, but no picture can adequately portray its 
great comfort. There is a luxury about willow 
furniture which is found in no other kind. 


ARE You GOING ANYWHERE?—This question, 
as applied to the matter of summer vacation, is 
almost superfluous. Everybody, of course, is going 
somewhere this summer, if it is but a few miles 
away from the city and only for a dayor two. Some 


have decided just where they are going, but the | 


great majority of prospective tourists are under- 
going the mental tribulation of endeavoring to 
select from a multitude of untried places that which 
is probably the best suited to their taste and their 
leisure. Nearly all who read this will take their an- 
nual summer trip somewhere within the vast vaca- 
tion region reached by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road system. To those among them who are in- 
cluded in the undecided class above referred to a 
pertinent suggestion is hereby given: Send 2 cents 
in stamps to the Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass., for the 1899 issue 
of Summer Resorts and Tours, and having, from a 
perusal of this, made a tentative decision as to 
which of the innumerable resorts therein described 
to go to, send another 2 cents in stamps for that 
particular illustrated book of the Picturesque 
New England Series devoted to the section wherein 
the selected resort fies, and the vacation is half be- 
gun. Summer Resorts and Tours is am 80-page 
book in pocket form containing a complete list of 
New England mountain, lake and seashore resorts 
reached by the Boston & Maine and its connections, 
together with a revised directory of hotels and 
boarding places, excursion routes and rates, 
steamer and stage connections, time table of 
through trains, parlor and sleeping car rates and 
arrangements, up to-date maps, and a variety of 
other information indispensable to the tourist. 
You cannot afford to travel without a copy of this 
outing encyclopedia in your pocket. 


Your VACATION.—It is time you decided where 
to spend it. Would you not like to spend it at far- 
famed Bar. Harbor? You will not have a better 
opportunity than is afforded this year by the 
American Institute of Instruction, the oldest edu- 
cational association in this country, which holds 
its sixty-ninth annual meeting at this noted resort, 
July 6-10, For this occasion greatly reduced rates 
are offered by both railroad and steamship com- 
panies, with privileges of making the journey 
partly by rail and partly by water. On the return 
trip stop-over privileges will be granted at or east 
of Newport Junction, Me. Return tickets are 
good until July 31. An opportunity is here given 
of seeing the most beautiful and interesting 
stretch of seacoast in America. Numerous side 
trips, also at low rates, have been arranged—by 
boat to Northeast and Southwest Harbors, Mill- 
bridge, Jonesport and Machiasport; by rail to 
Bangor, Eastport, St. John, Mt. Kineo and other 
places of interest. The hotels have agreed to give 
special rates, while for those whose means are lim- 
ited, or who wish the quiet and comfort of private 
homes, there is ample opportunity at a merely 
nominal price. The meetings of the institute are 
held morning and evening, leaving the afternoon 
free for sightseeing. The list of speakers includes 
Governor Powers of Maine, President Eliot of Har- 
yard, Professor Tyler of Amherst, Hon. Horace G. 
Wadlin, chief of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts and many oth- 
ers. Music at all the sessions will be furnished by 
the famous Temple Quartet of Boston. Any person 
who wishes may share in this delightful summer 
outing. How it may be done is told in a twenty- 
page bulletin, giving full particulars, which may be 
had by sending your address on a postal card to 
the secretary, Edwin H. Whitehill, Bridgewater, 
Mass. 
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SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Ir PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 Per YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of — on the address label. If a spec: 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Tomy sory of hangs S 

moe reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 


e alm 
wish Of our subscribers, papers are continued 
ant tae is a specific order to —. ®, x —r 


with such an order all arrearages 
order of discontinuance can be civen at any time, to 


take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
ADVERTISING RATES.—25 ce agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, ety ches to the column. 
Discounts ac: ont amount of contract. 
READING NOTIOC — nonparell, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, 
W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, exceeding fi 
words to the line), cost tubkcribers Afty cen mad each yr 
Additional lines ten cents each per 





Companion. Wanted a position by a young lady 
bebe | musical ability as companion for youn yA middle- 
ny oman. References satisfactory. A ss ** E,” 
ox 135, Barre, Mass. 


Wanted, in a village of North Essex County, Mass , 
for = elderly woman, a quiet home with lower room, 
no music, near railroad or electrics. Address Miss 
Tenah Porter, 3 Summit Ave., Haverhill, Mass. 


Andover, Mass., 
he or 12 rooms, 
Draper, 


To Bent. Near Abbot Academy, 
two desirable tenements, one of 8. 
with modern conveniences. Address 
27 school Street. 


For Rent. Ensign Oot e, furnished. Fine sum- 
mer residence, near depot. ew house, 12 rooms, bath 
and modern plumbip , electric lights, pare speing water 
running in house an "barn. Large barn and carr 
house. Pleasant grounds and spread, fine ecene 
elevation 1,500 feet. Place has been occupied all the 

ear; bas furnace, dee” Apply to U. M. Russell, 

iimington, Vt. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 











N. E. SABBATH PROT. LEAGUE, 28 School St., Boston. 

BosTtomw AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MOALL A880, 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 


agent, Miss nia Dox,556 Massachusetts Ave, Bos- 
ton, ° ortethe President, Rev. Stephen B. L. : Pen- 
rose, Walla Walla, W: 


AMERICAN onan’ > FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 





tains chap and Gey = 
homes and - Ly uses in seaports at home 
and abroad; peor des “ibraries 4 arsoutgoing. vessel 
cam the Sailor’s Magazine, 3 d 
tributions to sustain its Ww gee solicited, and 
of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main off office of the society at New York. 
aun bi —— President. 
v. W. CO, STI lecretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Church 
Organs 


Latest Improvements. 
All Sizes. Fair Prices. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 

BARGAINS in ORGANS 


Kee Oo” ngs. a 
in office 


H RK fos C °o. = works 


Kendal Green. 








CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS voor 


CHURCH GLASS «> ** 
DECORATING COMPANY 


English Stained Class Windows 
Ecclesiastical sendy oie 
American Mosaic Class Windows 
Church Decorations 

Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 


Individual Communion 


Outfits. S74,0r 
SANITARY coMmUXION Betorn co, Co., 

















BELLS 


Fart Alloy Church and School Bells. Fed 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., H “4 4 
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Hotels and Travel 






















Perfect 
Traveling. 


The kind that enables you to arrive 
at your journey’s end with a ore 
ing of undisturbed enjoyment; 
trip on which you can sleep ail. 
dine well, be comfortable and receive 
courteous treatment; a journey of 
pleasant recollections. 

Perfect Traveling. The kind 
rovided by the Lake Shore & 
ichigan Southern Ry., between 

Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston. A copy of ‘‘ Book of 
Trains’ sent free to any address by 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A,, Cleveland, Ohio. 





vacation EUROPE 


H. CAZE & SONS, 55th Year. 
Programmes 20 TOURS sent free. 
All expenses— $250 to $800-— All expenses. 


Independent tickets also issued for any desired route. 
Choice rooms by all steamers. 





| 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, | 


201 Washington St., Boston. 


ITALY, Ecypt and HoLy Lano 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 


C.B. RICHARD & CO..G. P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y, 


ADIRONDACKS. 
WAWRBEEK, saress0' Tike. 


OPEN JUNE 20th. 
INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS. 


For Booklet address J. BEN HART, Proprietor, 
Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, 
via TH CREAT LAKES. 


Next Party Leaves Boston Thursday, July 6. 














Send for desciptive book. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opposite School St., Boston. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents 
in stamps. The fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First cabin, winter, $37.50 and up. Splendid 
new steamer Winifredian, 10.500 tons, 570 feet 
in length, now in service. 

FP. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 











FOR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 


CHURCH HYMNS +” Soxes. 


S25, &30O, and #35 per 100, according to binding. 
Samples of either, pust free, 2ic. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





SCIENCE OF RELIGION, 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 
Chicage. 


Just Published 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING, 
By Alfred Binet. 
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The new wafer is just right 
Ly (just crisp enough, just 
ap y™. sweet enough, just g7n- 
“yttiyf gery enough) and the 
de sealed, air tight package 
keeps it just right until eaten. 
Ordinary ginger cakes and 
cookies, sold in the usual way, get 
moist and soggy in damp weather 
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Wayferc 


keeps fresh and deliciously crisp and ee 
tender. Its high quality is assured by the fact that it v 
comes from the ovens which bake Uneeda Biscuit. 
Made by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
which owns the registered trade-mark, Yneeda. 


Silvie ent 
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Good for Them 


Keystone Silver White Gelatine makes the ideal food for children, The 
nutritive value of gelatine is recognized in the leading hospitals where 
it is served to children and convalescents. It is prescribed by the lead- 
ing physicians of England and France; endorsed by trained nurses 
every where. 


eystone «:: Gelatine 


represents the highest degree of gelatine refinement. Its perfect purity 
is a iy apparent at a glance. Its great convenience is demonstrated ne Ag 
anes trial. Its delicious flavor is proved beyond doubt by its wide 
popalarity with children and wn folks alike. 
Pt your grocer cannot supply you send us his name and we will send 
you a sample package free with rec eerie. by the leading cooks of the 
eountry. A full size box mailed for 15 


mICHICN CARBON WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
The largest makers of gelatine in the world. 





FOR SUMMER READING. 


MARY CAMERON, A Romance of Fisherman’s Island. 


225 peges, cloth and gilt. Price $1.00. For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. ‘‘The story is one of great promise.”—HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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Volume LXXXIV 


The New Free Church Catechism 
Second Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts, ; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
No. 16, National; and 38 other Services. 100 
copies 60 cts. postpaid. Sample set, 15 cts. 








A great multitude are 
closing up their business 
this week. They are to 
be the makers of America in the twenti- 
eth century. The curtain is falling on 
their school and college life. The excite- 
ment of final scenes leaves no time today 
to measure what they have rescued from 
these years. But soon they will take an 
account of stock. Much that has been 
‘learned with pains will slip out of the 
mind. It lives only in the atmosphere of 
the schoolroom, But among the things 
which the young graduate will find among 
his assets are these: Power to think 
clearly; an enlarged appreciation of the 
beauty of the world of nature; a familiar 
acquaintance with the literature which 
represents the best thought and deeds of 
men past and present and the motives 
which controlled them; friendships that 
will abide; wise judgment of what is 
worth doing in the midst of the mass of 
things being done; knowledge of what 
constitutes good citizenship and the sense 
of its supreme duty; conscious possession 
of the principles which make life Christ- 
like, and confidence in the possibilities of 
others to live such a life. Those who 
have imparted these things to their pupils 
are good teachers. Those who have 
learned these things will master whatever 
business they undertake. May their va- 
cations this summer be restful and rich, 
the vestibule of the new temple of service 
whose doors are soon to open before 
them, 


The Assets of a 
Closed Business 


In line with our editorial 
of last week on this sub- 
ject was the action of 
the Vermont convention, reported in 
this issue. That body declares that five 
home societies, organized independently,. 
controlled by small official boards repre- 
senting different constituencies, cannot 
be expected to have a consistent, contin- 
uous policy. It urges prompt steps lead- 
ing to the holding of the annual meetings 
of all the home societies in the same 
place at the same time. It suggests that, 
instead of a possible voting membership 
of several thousands, each society shall 
have a corporate body of two or three 
hundred members elected by the churches 
for a term of years. And the further 
step is tentatively proposed that, in or- 
der to secure unity, the same persons 
might, to a large extent, be chosen cor- 
porate members of all the home societies. 
These resolutions, adopted last month 
by the Caledonia Association and last 
week by the State convention, were com- 
mended by it to the other State bodies of 


Federated Home 
Missions 
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Congregational churches. We therefore 
reserve comment on them till they shall 
have been further considered by the 
churches. But we call attention to this 
action because it indicates the growing 
interest in this important subject. 


Rev. G. W. Gilmore, till 
this year professor of 
Biblical history and in- 
troduction in Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, has become a teacher in the Unita- 
rian Theological Schoo], Meadville, Pa. 
He is a graduate of Princeton University 
and of Union Theological Seminary. He 
came to Bangor as a Presbyterian, and 
was received into the Penobscot Associ- 
ation about four years ago. We find in 
the Portland Press a report of the Maine 
Unitarian convention held last week, 
where his case was discussed. Rev. 8, C. 
Beach, pastor of a Unitarian church in 
Bangor, explained that Professor Gilmore 
had not changed his views; that when he 
was installed into his professorship at 
Bangor he assented to the creed of the 
seminary, but his inaugural address was 
in astonishing divergence from that 
creed. When asked how he reconciled 
his address’ with the creed he replied 
that it could not be reconciled. Mr. 
Beach said that “Professor Gilmore is 
a conscientious man and one who will 
suffer for the faith, but one to whom, 
perhaps, a creed did not present the 
same obstacles it might to others.” 
This statement suggests to us the remark 
of the sanctimonious darkey, who said he 
had broken all the Ten Commandments, 
but had never lost his religion. We do 
not think Professor Gilmore will thank 
his friend for this explanation of his in- 
consistent position. But if his views 
have not changed he ought never to have 
been in Bangor Seminary, or he ought 
not now to be in the Unitarian Seminary. 
From what we have heard of his teach- 
ing we judge that his views have not 
changed. If that is true, are not the 
trustees responsible for having retained 
him for six years as a teacher of candi- 
dates for the Congregational ministry ? 
And is this a factor in explaining why 
Bangor has had only three students in 
its Junior Class during the last year? 


Is It Only 
Change of Place 


Since the recent prize 
fight in New York we 
have been impressed by 
the amount of comment upon it which we 
have heard from people who do not believe 
in such contests and who not only would 
not attend them but regard them as de- 
basing. Yet they evidently have read 
reports of the fight to some extent and 
take a certain interest in the subject. 
This is due partly to the modern develop- 
ment of athletics, the benefit of which is 
undeniable, in spite ef occasional excesses. 
It is making us a healthier, happier, more 
useful people on the whole, although many 
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young people give far too much attention 
relatively to exercise and sport. But 
there is need of much more discrimina- 
tion than some exhibit. Boxing, for in- 
stance, affords valuable exercise and agree- 
able sport. It also trains the judgment 
and the power of self-control. But when 
it is allowed to degenerate iuto a genuine 
fight, especially for money, it ceases to 
deserve the approval of high-minded men. 
It appeals to the baser passions. It usu- 
ally is accompanied by heavy betting and 
other evils, and sometimes results in 
severe bodily injury, and even in death. 
Very few, if any, of those addicted to it 
ever contribute anything of value to the 
ennobling of humanity. For this reason 
Christians ought to be careful how they 
discuss such topics. It is easy to aid 
inadvertently in encouraging a wrong 
public sentiment as to such fighting, and 
one which ought rather to be corrected. 


Statistics relative to grad- 
uates of Yale during the 
decade from 1883 to 1892 recently printed 
by the Yale Review should be carefully 
noted. Thus it seems that of 1,468 gradu- 
ates only 6,7 per cent. entered the Chris- 
tian ministry, whereas the fathers of 
these graduates, when they chose a life 
calling, selected the Christian ministry to 
an extent denoted by the percentage 10.1. 
During the same time the ratio of men 
choosing the law as a profession changed 
from 19.3 per cent. among the fathers to 
344; per cent. among the sons, and in 
teaching and pursuits allied with applied 
science it increased from 2.9 per cent. to 
12.5. Of the fathers eight per cent. be- 
came farmers; of the sons less than one 
per cent. Of the sections of this country 
furnishing the largest number of candi- 
dates for the ministry families in New 
England furnished the largest number, 
but foreign born parents furnished twice 
as many sons for the Christian ministry 
as parents of New England stock. Fur- 
ther analysis of the statistics shows that 
interstate migration of Yale graduates 
tends to segregate them more and more, 
not in New England, but in the Middle 
Atlantic States in and around New York. 
Summing up the valuable array of facts 
furnished in this article in the Yale 
Review the analyst says: “The typical 
graduate of today is no longer a scholar, 
but a man of affairs, and he tends to the 
section of the country where the growth 
of population and concentration of indus- 
tries offer him the greatest opportunity 
for usefulness and success.”’ In consider- 
ing the problem of ministerial education 
in the future such statistics as these are 
helpful. It is in order to ask why clergy- 
men’s sons do not take up their father’s 
callings to a greater extent than they do, 
why native born families are not produc- 
ing more candidates for the ministry, 
and what must be the intellectual power 
and training of clergymen for congrega- 


Changing Ideals 
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tions in which a large proportion of the 
men are college bred engineers, bankers, 
lawyers, physicians, etc. ? 


The tendency is evi- 
dently increasing 
among our churches to cease requiring 
formal assent to elaborate creeds as a 
condition of membership and to lay em- 
phasis instead on a covenant to live in 
obedience to Jesus Christ and to labor in 
his service in fellowship with the church. 
Several prominent churches, like the 
Plymouth of Chicago and the Old South 
of Boston, have recently taken this step. 
This has been the custom of somechurches 
in receiving members for many years, as, 
for example, the First of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., whose covenant is printed on page 
908. Some honored ministers and lay- 
men deprecate this movement, as is shown 
by letters received by us. But we do not 
regard it as likely to endanger soundness 
of faith or righteousness of life in the 
churches. It is only returning to the 
custom of the fathers. Any one who, 
with sincere repentance for sin, aims to 
live the life of the Son of God is worthy 
the fellowship of every other who is try- 
ing to live that life. The fact that neither 
ean define that life in terms fully satisfac- 
tory to the other is no sufficient reason for 
either to refuse fellowship to the other. 
By doing this both would be in danger of 
losing sight of their common aim and 
losing their own souls. Let us each state 
our views as clearly and as kindly as we 
can. Let us be as positive in our beliefs 
as our conscience prompts. But let us 
allow the same liberty to our brethren. 
Only those disciples are impossible to live 
with who are sure that they know per- 
fectly and obey without flaw the mind and 
will of God. 


The Call for Seers 


Religion was never a more popular 
theme in this country than it is now. It 
eccupies larger space than ever before in 
the daily newspaper. Itis the most prom- 
inent factor in the discussion of social and 
industrial problems. ‘What would Jesus 
do if he were here now ?”’ is the question 
which very many are putting to their 
neighbors as the test of current righteous- 
ness. Our duty to dependent races at home 
and to new colonial possessions abroad 
is being measured by assumed stand- 
ards of Christianity, whether or not the 
judges measure themselves by these stand- 
ards. Was there everso much preaching, 
in the name of Christ, outside the pulpit 
as there is to-day ? 

Why, then, are crowds turning from the 
church doors to highways and fields and 
social functions every Lord’s day? Why 
are there more @émpty pews year after 
year? Why is it growing more difficult 
to raise the revenue necessary to vigor- 
ous Christian work at home and on mis- 
sion fields? It is not because ministers 
are less educated than formerly. Asa 
body they rank high among men of learn- 
ing. They handle with ability themes of 
popularinterest. They hold an honorable 
place in civic life. They inform and in- 
struct those who listen to them. Why 
does not the pulpit exercise more com- 
manding influence to move multitudes to 
discern and delight in the will of God and 
openly to confess Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour and Lord? 


Creed or Covenant 
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The churches are beginning to feel un- 
usually the want of this power. In that 
fact we see a hopeful sign. They are 
coming to feel the need, not only of able 
teachers, but of seers. And whatever 
prophetic gift a preacher may have there 
is but one vision which can make him a 
Christian seer. Where that has grown 
dim, the church grows weak. No intel- 
lectual attainments in pulpit or pew can 
give power without that. 

The vision which the Christian Church 
today needs to seek supremely is the one 
which John saw. The seer was in the 
Spirit, and as he was gazing intently a 
door opened in heaven. He saw a throne 
surrounded by a rainbow like an emerald. 
The being who sat on the throne was in- 
describable. Potentates and powers un- 
named surrounded him, wearing crowns 
of gold, led in an unending chorus which 
ascribed to God holiness, omnipotence, 
eternity. All the hosts of heaven pros- 
trated themselves before him as the Cre- 
ator of all things. The utmost tax is put 
on language to impress the reader with 
the majesty of the scene revealed. 

Bat the center of everything in the 
vision was ‘‘a Lamb standing, as though 
it had been slain.” The seer beheld him 
in the midst of the throne. He saw the 
living creatures whom he could not name 
and the chief dignitaries of heaven pros- 
trate themselves before him, as though 
he were one with the Almighty God. He 
heard the song they sang, ascribing high- 
est praise to the Lamb, “‘for thou wast 
slain, and didst purchase unto God with 
thy blood men of every tribe, and tongue, 
and people, and nation, and madest them 
to be unto our God a kingdom and 
priests.” He heard the song caught up 
by countless voices of every created 
thing which is in the heaven, and on the 
earth, and on the sea, ascribing equal 
praise “unto him that sitteth on the 
throne and unto the Lamb.” 

If the student of this apocalyptic vision 
will compare it with other parts of the 
Bible, he will find that it is the culmina- 
tion of what the founders of the Hebrew 
nation saw. Ancient prophets sang of it. 
It inspired the faith of the Jewish Church. 
It was the heart of the mission and preach- 
ing of Jesus no less than of the meaning 
ef his death and resurrection. It was the 
message of the apostles. It was the sus- 
taining hope of the earlychurch. Let any 
one meditate earnestly on the fourth and 
fifth chapters of the book of the Revela- 
tion, and then read other parts of the 
Bible, Old Testament and New, and he 
will see that this vision roots itself in the 
thoughts of inspired men from the begin- 
ning of the record of seers beholding God 
and speakingforhim. Whenevera prophet 
looked into heaven he saw what is typified 
by a lamb standing, as though it had been 
slain. He saw God infinitely holy, him- 
self and his fellowmen sinners against 
God, and forgiving grace restoring them 
to fellowship with God in that realm whose 
white light would blast and blight sinters 
but for the shield of One who purchased 
them unto God by his blood. He saw that 
only by that purchase did the Redeemer 
make them “to be unto our God a king- 
dom and priests,” the purpose and end 
for which he created mankind. The vision 
was dim to many an ancient seer, “‘ who 
prophesied of the grace that should come 
unto you”; but it would have been no 
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vision of heaven had it not ‘‘ testified be- 
forehand of the sufferings of Christ and 
the glories that should follow them.” 

Why has that vision so faded from what 
is still called the preaching of the gospel ? 
No preaching has power which is not in- 
spired by it. There is no heaven unless 
the Lamb that has been slain is seen in 
the midst of the throne. There is no 
Christian life other than that of those 
whom he has purchased to God by his 
blood. We do not now propose to dis. 
cuss the question whether or not the in- 
fluence of the church is waning. But we 
know that there are many who regard 
with anxiety and fear the changes which 
are taking place in moral standards and 
religious life. We know that so far as 
the vision of the Lamb that hath been 
slain is fading from before the gaze of 
Christians these changes mean loss both 
of faith and character. The Lamb is in 
the midst of the throne in heaven and in 
the midst of every throne on earth on 
which any man may sit doing honor to 
his own life and destiny. Men see heaven 
only because they are purchased by his 
blood. No discoveries in science or liter- 
ature, no refinements of learning or logic 
can reveal such a vision of God as the 
Bible discloses unless they include in it 
the Lamb slain. He is the key to all val- 
uable knowledge of immortal life. 

Therefore we urge all ministers to look 
steadily on this vision and to keep it be- 
fore their people. We counsel every 
Christian to look on it till he thrills with 
its gracious meaning. We exhort the 
Church of Christ to seek to disclose in 
the Spirit the door opened in heaven and 
the Lamb slain in the midst of the throne. 
That vision will put life into faltering 
faith. It will answer every doubt. It 
will give courage to bear crosses, to do 
great deeds. It will revive the church 
and lift it into the place of power, where 
it can banish sin and despair from many 
hearts and bless the world. 





The Monroe Doctrine in Prac- 
tice 

The Venezuela Court, now in session at 
Paris, illustrates the position of the United 
States in regard to the famous Mon- 
roe doctrine. In his message of Dec. 17, 
1895, President Cleveland asserted our 
position in a manner which hardly can 
fail to have most important results. We 
were practically committed thereby to the 
protection of the Latin-American States 
of this western continent against the 
forcible appropriation of any of their soil 
by European powers. The issue then im- 
mediately involved concerned England 
and Venezuela. The boundary between 
their territories in South America was in 
dispute and England seemed disposed to 
compel acquiescence in herclaim. Presi- 
dent Cleveland asked her to submit the 
matter to arbitration. She declined. 
Then our Government appointed a com- 
mission of experts—among them were 
Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court, 
Hon. F. R. Coudert, Hon. A. D. White, 
now ambassador to Germany, and Presi- 
dent D. C. Gilman—to report upon the 
facts, and this appointment was under- 
stood as a notice that we should resist 
any claim by either party not in accord 
with the facts as ascertained. 
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But at last England yielded and by 
treaty with Venezuela consented to arbi- 
tration, and the court now sitting is as- 
sembled for this object. It includes Lord 
Chief Justice Sir Charles Russell and Mr. 
Justice Collins, of England, Chief Justice 
Fuller and Associate Justice Brewer, of 
our own Supreme Court, and Professor 
Martens, of the University of St. Peters- 
burg. Venezuela has no direct represen- 
tatives, her case being in the hands of 
American counsel, of whom ex- President 
Harrison and General B. F. Tracy are the 
most eminent. Whatever the decision 
may be, undoubtedly it will be accepted 
by both parties. 

The issue specially involved is of some 
importance. But the chief significance 
of the history of the matter only appears 
when certain other facts are recalled. 
For example, for some time France has 
sought to extend her colony of French 
Guiana so far south as to reach the mouth 
of the Amazon, appropriating territory 
belonging to Brazil, and already fighting 
has occurred between the advancing 
French and the resisting Brazilians. If 
Germany, or some other European power, 
were to purchase Dutch Guiana, which is 
possible, trouble also would be likely to 
arise over efforts on the part of the new 
owner to seize additional territory. Ina 
word, there was not only the probability 
but the danger that South America soon 
would become the scene of European ri- 
valries for new possessions, and would be 
partitioned among the great European 
powers like Africa. 

The course of the United States has 
given this tendency a sudden check. Our 
assertion of the Monroe doctrine and our 
success since then in our conflict with 
Spain have rendered it much less likely 
that any European nation hereafter will 
attempt unwarrantable aggression on 
this continent. Credit also is due to Eng- 
land for receding from her first position 
of dogged self-assertion and for assenting 
to the wiser and more Christian policy of 
arbitration. It was not an easy conces- 
sion for her to make but she made it 
handsomely. Thus a precedent has been 
set which will be very helpful in prevent- 
ing wars henceforth. The assembling of 
the Venezuela Court at Paris means more 
than our reassertion of the Monroe doc- 
trine. It means an important step for- 
ward in international history towards the 
calm, fair and peaceful settlement of dif- 
ferences between nations. 





Disproportionate Giving 

A remarkable change has occurred 
within the last few years in the distribu- 
tion of benevolence in this country. The 
spread of the gospel is less an object of 
desire, while higher education appeals 
much more powerfully to the generosity 
of the people. An instance in point is the 
recent transfer by Mrs. Stanford to the 
university which bears her name of prop- 
erty which the president of the board of 
trustees is said to estimate at $38,000,000. 
The face value of the securities is more 
than twice this amount. Mrs. Stanford 
is, we believe, a devoted member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. A genera- 
tion ago, while a gift of these proportions 
was unheard of from a private individual, 
the thought of benevolent Christian men 
and women of wealth always included 
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direct effort for the salvation of souls. 
Today by far the greatest proportion of 
Christian benevolence goes to providing 
for the higher education of the few, and 
these mostly in our own country, while 
the object often is only incidentally asso- 
ciated with any aim to make them Chris- 
tians. 

Many of the costliest edifices in the land 
belong to colleges and universities. Mil- 
lions of dollars are asked for buildings 
and equipments where only thousands 
used to be expected. A large proportion 
of those who go out from these institu- 
tions probably never afterwards will oc- 
cupy so expensive houses as are provided 
for them by private or public benevolence 
during their student days. Relatively, 
also, the cost to the students themselves 
of supplementing what:is thus furnished 
to them is much increased. Yet, where 
all are beneficiaries, distinctions between 
rich and poor have grown to be as marked 
in some universities as in the outer world. 
Young men and women are there esti- 
mated much less than formerly according 
to theirintellectual attainments and moral 
character, much more according to the 
money they spend. It is a question wor- 
thy of the gravest consideration, whether 
lavish gifts to higher institutions of learn- 
ing tend to accomplish the ends for which 
those gifts are presumably made—the cul- 
tivation of high types of Christian char- 
acter. 

Meanwhile the aniveraitignt equipped by 
millionaires set the pace for smaller insti- 
tutions and tend to turn inthe same di- 
rection the streams of benevolence from 
smaller givers. When Dr. Pearsons re- 
peats at brief intervals his conditional 
gifts of $50,000 and upwards to needy col- 
leges, the immediate result is a dispropor- 
tionate pressure brought to bear on per- 
sons of small means throughout the land 
by the agents of these institutions. Our 
missionary societies cannot afford to put 
as many collectors into. the field to pre- 
sent their claims as the colleges do. In 
consequence, a disproportionate amount 
is turned into the channels of higher edu- 
cation at home, the work of missions lan- 
guishes and the organizations which carry 
them on are burdened with heavy debts. 
The future, too, is mortgaged. For under 
pressure to secure for colleges these 
conditional gifts individuals, churches, 
Christian Endeavor Societies pledge all 
that they are likely to be able to raise for 
three or five years tocome. Is it fair to 
our missionaries, at home and abroad, to 
leave them stranded in the midst of their 
plans, while the tides of benevolence turn 
toward the colleges where young men and 
women of another generation are being 
trained for positions as ministers, teachers 
and for other callings of exceptional oppor- 
tunities for serving theirfellowmen? Isit 
likely that these students, seeing how mis- 
sionary work is regarded, will be encour- 
aged to prepare for it? Will they not 
rather prefer callings where they can use 
their learning to their own advantage ? 

We do not wish to discourage rich men 
from giving large sums to promote higher 
learning, nor men of ordinary means 
from following their example as far as 
they can. But we believe the ends for 
which colleges and universities ought to 
exist would be greatly promoted if some 
Dr. Pearsons would rise up to free our be- 
nevolentsocieties from debt, to put strug- 
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gling missionary enterprises on their feet, 
to kindle anew the zeal for making disci- 
ples of Christ and giving his gospel to the 
world. 


The Modesty of True Wisdom 


In a considerable percentage of the 
recent Commencement addresses empha- 
sis has been laid upon the duty and the 
privilege of acquiring true wisdom. Not 
every such oration, however, emphasizes 
as much as it ought the obligation of the 
seeker after wisdom to be modest, an 
obligation which the young, especially 
those who are graduating from various 
institutions of learning and who are se. 
much wiser now than they ever will. be 
again, need to remember. They receive: 
such injunctions good-naturedly, even if 
a little restively, and suppose that they 
understand thoroughly the importance of 
modesty. But many of them and even, 
many of their elders have much to learn 
in this particular. 

To know the limitation of our own 
knowledge is as vital as it is rare. Of 
course nobody supposes himself to under-, 
stand everything, but the number of peo- 
ple who think that they know all that,is, 
worth knowing about certain subjects is 
altogether too large. True wisdom stands, 
ready to learn from any one. It was, a 
characteristic of the famous President 
Hopkins that in conversation with the, 
humblest of his acquaintances he always 
caused them to feel not only that he was, 
as ready to learn from them as they could, 
possibly be to learn from him, but that,it, 
actually was within their power to teach 
him something. This beautiful spirit 
helped to make him honored and beloved. 
No better illustration of the modesty of 
wisdom need be named. Wise although 
he was, he knew it to be a fact that he 
could learn something worth specs 
from almost every one. 

Furthermore there is no jealousy in the 
truly wise man. He is not eager to parade’ 
his knowledge. He is not fearful that 
somebody else will know more than hé 
and receive credit greater than his. Hé 
does not fret himself about the wisdom 
of other people at all, content to admiré it 
where it exists, to acquire it so far as 
acquisition is possible, and to rejoice to 
afford opportunities for its use in the 
hope of rendering its benefits more widely 
extended. In other words, he does not 
care for recognition, but opportunity. 
He does not feel the need of proving that 
he is wise. He knows that so far as he 
has true wisdom, and so far as the world 
has need of it, it cannot be concealed. 
The time and occasion for its’ disclosure 
will come swift footed. All which he 
needs to do is to be sure that his wisdom 
is genuine, equal to whatever demand 
may be made uponit. Then he can trust 
himself and it. 

All this which is true of intellectual 
wisdom and of that wisdom which deals 
with the practical affairs of daily life is 
equally true in respect to spiritual wis- 
dom. The wisest Christians, because they 
are the wisest as well as because they are 
the holiest, are most unassuming. They 
seldom refer to themselves unless called 
upon to do so, or unless impelled to vol- 
unteer facts out of their history in the 
consciousness that their sympathy and 
experience will be spiritually helpful 
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Study the character of Jesus and observe 
how he who was the wisest of men, and 
whose utterances of wisdom were the 
most daring and profound ever offered 
to men, none the less was distinguished 
among all others for genuine modesty of 
his character. 

Is it not true of the Christian world 
as we know it, that the wisest believers, 
those to whom we have learned to go 
most trustfully for spiritual advice and 
comfort, are the least likely, unless they 
are on terms of exceptional intimacy 
with us, to parade or even volunteer that 
help which it is in their power to afford? 
In serving Christ and our fellowmen, as 
in everything else, he who takes his place 
from choice in the lowest seat, provided 
he does not doso in order to shirk respon- 
sibility, but in genuine disinclination to 
thrust himself into the forefront, siiows 
the becoming spirit of the Christian and 
is certain, sooner or later, to be bidden to 
go up higher. 





Current History 

The Philippine War 

Fighting in the province of Cavite, 
south of Manila, during the past two 
weeks has been unusually severe, with 
victory always resting with the American 
forces, but not without considerable loss 
of life and desperate fighting on both 
sides. It is apparent to most students of 
the situation now that General Otis has 
not at his command a sufficient number 
of troops to hold territory even when it 
is captured, and itis the solution of this 
problem that the Administration is now 
called upon to face. All possible lax in- 
terpretations of law have been permitted 
so as to allow for the recruiting of regulars 
without any additional call for volunteers 
under the authority given to the Presi- 
dent by Congress just before it adjourned. 

President McKinley naturally is loath 
to admit that the present forces are in- 
adequate to carry out the policy which 
General Otis has been ordered to enforce, 
and he hesitates about issuing another 
cal] for troops for reasons that are equally 
obvious. But in the opinion of the best 
military judges at home no other course 
is open to him, and every day’s delay 
adds to the peril and the difficulties of 
the troops now in the Philippines. The 
volunteer troops in the army at Manila 
have begun to return home and this ac- 
centuates the need of re-enforcements. 

Rumors of the assassination of General 
Luna and of Aguinaldo have found their 
way to Europe and this country, and con- 
firmation would not be surprising, es- 
pecially in the case of General Luna. 
Factional rivalries abound in the Tagalos 
camp, and assassination is a fine art in 
the Orient. The health of the troops in 
the Philippines continues remarkably 
good under the circumstances, and we 
have the word of the foreign military at- 
tachés that the troops are well fed and 
splendidly cared for by their physicians 
and surgeons, whether when ill or when 
injured. 
The Old Commonwealth's Honored Guests 

At the time of this writing Massachu- 
setts has within her borders the Presi- 
dent of the United States, William Mc- 
Kinley, and his wife, the commander of 
the North Atlantic Squadron, U. S. N., 
Admiral Sampson, and the able subordi- 
nate officers of that squadron, including 
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Captain Sigsbee of the Maine, and Gen. 
Leonard Wood, governor general of the 
province of Santiago, Cuba. President 
McKinley visits the State to be present 
at the graduation of his niece at Mt. Hol- 
yoke College. The North Atlantic Squad- 
ron visits Boston in the course of its reg- 
ular tour and drill along the Atlantic 
coast. General Wood returns to the 
States for a brief visit with his mother, 
for a change from the Cuban climate and 
a respite from the arduous labors he has 
performed, first as leader of the Rough 
Riders during the Spanish war and later 
as governor of a province that is now en- 
joying such peace, prosperity and health 
as it has never known before—thanks to 
his energy, high character and ability. 
Of all the men made famous by the war, 
and prior to it comparatively unknown, 
none is more worthy of admiration than 
Leonard Wood, the physician, soldier, 
administrator and pure man. Massachu- 
setts welcomes all these worthy men 
most heartily, but she has a special love 
for the man who, as a boy, played about 
the sands of a Cape Cod town, little 
dreaming that one day he would be the 
regenerator of a Cuban province and the 
model administrator of a quasi-depen- 
dency of the United States. 
The Peace Conference at The Hague 

The messages from regular correspond- 
ents at The Hague, letters like those in 
the Boston Transcript, written by Sec- 
retary Trueblood of the American Peace 
Society, and interviews with men who 
have just come from The Hague, such as 
that given out by Prof. Simon F. New- 
comb, all indicate that the conference is 
to bear more fruit than any prophet 
could reasonably have predicted before 
the conference began. The decision of 
the Red Cross sub-committee during the 
past week to report favorably on an ex- 
tension of the Geneva convention (rela- 
tive to Red Cross work) to naval war- 
fare indicates this. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the Turkish 
and Siamese delegates have made declara- 
tions expressing their countries’ wish 
that the Red Cross work could be done 
under another and a non-religious symbol. 

The determination to come to some 
agreement respecting an international 
bureau or tribunal empowered to adjudi- 
cate upon international disputes abides 
and will not be thwarted, even should 
Germany refuse to assent. But the 
events of the past week, the communica- 
tions between the emperor of Germany 
and Germany’s representatives and the 
tenor of the comments of the German 
press make it quite unlikely that Ger- 
many will care to stand out against the 
consensus of European opinion or dare to 
seem obstructive.’ It is more than a co- 
incidence—it is providential—that just at 
the time this matter is being considered 
abstractly there should be so admirable a 
concrete illustration of its sanity and 
perfectibility as that now visible in Paris, 
where the highest judicial officials and 
ablest legal lights of Great Britain and 
the United States are carrying on an in- 
ternational lawsuit. Elsewhere we com- 
ment upon the political significance of 
this event. But it is in order here to em- 
phasize its moral import. 
Free Speech in Holland Denied 

The Protestants of Holland are aroused 
and indignant at the apparent willing- 
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ness of the government to suppress free 
speech within the realm in order not to 
offend Turkey and thus drive her dele. 
gates to the Peace Conference away from 
The Hague on the pretext that they had 
been insulted. Friends of the Arme. 
nians and representatives of the Young 
Turkey party have arrived at The Hague 
and at Amsterdam and have endeavored 
to create public opinion that would influ. 
ence the conference to take action tend. 
ing to ameliorate political and social con. 
ditions in Turkey. Their attempts have 
been fruitless, as the Dutch ministry has 
refused to permit them to speak. Dr. 
Abram Kuyper, leading the Calvinistic 
party and editor of De Standard of Am. 
sterdam, has taken up the gauge and is 
attacking the ministry vigorously. He 
has arranged to have the cause of the 
Armenians presented in an open meeting 
in Amsterdam, and he challenges the 
ministry to arrest him or others who at- 
tend. The ministry now has its choice 
of offending its best subjects or the sul- 
tan. 


English Protestants Aroused 

The recent Liberal capture of a par- 
liamentary seat at Southport indicates 
how the tide is running in England, 
despite the dissensions among Liberal 
leaders. Liberal Unionists joined with 
Liberals in electing a man about whose 
Protestantism there could be no doubt. 
The Conservative candidate was a Bal- 
four. The following resolutions, passed 
by the local branch of the Church Asso- 
ciation and by the Laymen’s League a 
week before the polling, indicate the tem- 
per of the hour: 


That the council of the Church Association, 
having regard to the fact that Mr. C. B. Bal- 
four is in favor of founding a Roman Catho- 
lic university for Ireland and also of resum- 
ing diplomatic relations with the pope ‘in 
exceptional circumstances,’’ strongly advises 
that the Protestant vote in Southport should 
be given solidly in favor of the Liberal can- 
didate, Sir George Pilkington, who has given 
satisfactory assurances of his readiness to 
support the Protestant cause in Parliament. 

The committee of the Laymen’s League, 
having carefully considered the final replies 
of the respective candidates on the question 
of lawlessness in the church, are of opin- 
ion that the answers given by Mr. C. B. Bal- 
four are eminently unsatisfactory. The com- 
mittee are further of opinion that those who 
are anxious to conserve the Protestant char- 
acter of the Established Church have every 
reason to be satisfied with the replies by Sir 
George Pilkington. 


French Cabinet Making 

Owing to the inability of M. Poincare 
to induce the Radicals to agree to support 
his ministry should he include within it 
M. Ribot and M. Barthout, he was com- 
pelled last week to decline the task com- 
mitted to him by President Loubet, who 
then turned to M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
with a request that he sacrifice personal 
inclination and assume the task of form- 
ing a ministry. He assented, and also 
failed owing to factional disputes. M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau is the man M. Loubet 
would best like to haveas premier. He 
is a man of high character, a Dreyfusite, 
a member of the senate, and compara- 
tively free from political entanglements. 

The sentence of Baron Christiani, the 
assailant of President Loubet, to four 
years in prison is a stern method of an- 
nouncing to the decadent nobility that 
the Loubet administration will not toler- 
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ate such incidents as were recently wit- 
nessed at the Auteuil race track. 
Preparations for the Dreyfus court- 
martial proceed. The date for opening it 
is fixed at July 17. A few of the anti- 
Dreyfusite communal mayors have had 
to be disciplined for refusing to bulletin 
the verdict of the Court of Cassation, 
and the anti-Dreyfusites of Brest are 
preparing for a hostile demonstration 
there when Dreyfus lands. But the 
French people as a whole have accepted 
the pew turn of events with equanimity, 
and all factions seem to realize that in 
President Loubet the nation has found 
the man for the hour. The Dupuy min- 
istry feli because it was not deemed 
strong and resolute enough for the work 
which needed to be done, and its overzeal 
in military display when guarding Presi- 
dent Loubet on his way to the races on 
the 11th hastened its downfall and need- 
lessly angered the Radical and Socialistic 
factions of the national legislature. 


NOTES 

The alliance between the socialists and the 
clericals has given victory to their party in 
most of the recent municipal elections in 
Italy, and caused censternation among the 
monarchi¢al party. 

Fourteen years in States prison is the pen- 
alty imposed upon the man guilty of kidnap- 
ping a New York city child recently. Both 
celerity and severity—two essentials if pun- 
ishment is to be deterrent—seem to have been 
secured in this case. 

Terrible and destructive tornadoes practi- 
cally swept the towns of New Richmond, Wis., 
and Herman, Neb., out of existence last week. 
The Congregational church in New Rich- 
mond, which was not seriously harmed, served 
as the main hospital ward for the victims. 


The death of Hon. R. P. Bland of Missouri 
removes one who in Congress and out of it did 
much to aid the cause of free silver. He was 
aman of warm impulses, little depth and no 
academic training, but*a conscientious, lov- 
able, ‘* hail-fellow- well-met”’ sort of a man. 


Korea has recently leased to Russia three 
ice-free ports for a term of twelve years. 
These Russia will connect by railroad with 
Viadivostock, and once in possession it is 
quite unlikely that she will ever give them up. 
Japan dislikes this move but is unable to pre- 
vent it acting alone, 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Brooklyn Eagle says that Hon. Thomas B. 
Reed is of the opinion that at least one-third 
of the present enormous annual expenditure 
of the Government for pensions to veterans of 
the Civil War is paid to persons who have no 
legal, much less moral, claim to them. 

The Armenians and Turks in Van, Bitlis 
and Diabekr have taken to fighting. What 
with this life for those who remained in 
Armenia and Russia’s refusal longer to har- 
bor those Armenians who fied at the time of 
the massacres the outlook for the Armenians 
is black indeed. 

Hungary, by the concession just made by 
Austria, gains all that she has been contend- 
ing for in respect to present commercial su- 
periority, and opens the way for economic 
separation from Austria in 1907, when the 
new arrangement will expire. The Sclav is 
fast forcing the Teutons of Austria to con- 
sider whether the political autonomy of the 
empire is worth more than racial prestige and 
personal rights. 

It igs an interesting fact, indicating how 
mixed the race lines are in Europe, and how 
frequently men of one race attain high posi- 
tlon among men of another and predominant 
race, to note that M. de Beaufort, the Dutch 
minister of foreign affairs, who formally 
welcomed the delegates to the Peace Confer- 
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ence at The Hague, is the descendant of ex- 
iled French Huguenots, and Spain’s leading 
representative at the conference is the Duke 
of Tetuan, an Irishman 

fu a speech made before Cincinnati city 
Officials last week counsel for the leading 
local gas company admitted that the sale of 
the by-products of the process of gas-making 
covered the cost of the process. This admis- 
sion will not be lost sight of by those who 
urge lower rates to consumers or by those 
who believe in municipal control, for the con- 
ditions under which Cincinnati manufactures 
gas are not essentially different from those 
elsewhere, save as the city is somewhat nearer 
the coal deposits than many cities are. 

The officials of the Union Pacific Railroad 
have issued invitations to all the leading geol- 
ogists and paleontologists of the country, with 
their assistants, to assemble at Laramie, Wyo., 
early in July, and: travel, free of expense, 
into the part of Wyoming where the great fos- 
sil remains are so numerous. The railroad 
will stand all the expense of a sixty days’ so- 
joarn, once the scientists arrive, and all re- 
mains discovered will be transported free to 
the museums and colleges which may acquire 
title to them. This is an interesting display 
of altraism and enthusiasm for seience on the 
part of railway officials. 


A recent statement by us relative to the 
next Speaker of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives contained a veiled allusion to one 
of the candidates for the position, who was 
referred to as a Roman Catholic and as a 
henchman of one of the notorious bosses of 
the Republican party. We are assured that 
the gentleman is not a Roman Catholic, but is 
a member of a Reformed Dutch chureh, and 
our informant also questions whether he isa 
henchman of the boss. Unfortunately, the 
gentleman is on record as stating that he did 
not venture to become a candidate until after 
he had consulted the ‘“‘boss’’ and secured his 
assent. 

It is a pévuliar phenomenon that just at the 
time that protection as a principle governing 
national trade policy is waning in influence 
in the United States it should be gaining in 
Great Britain. The House of Commons last 
week, by its overwhelming vote sustaining a 
Tory ministry in imposing countervailing 
duties on bounty-fed sugar imported into 
India, went a long way toward dethroning 
Cobden as the abiding arbiter of British trade 
policy. The explanation of the drift in both 
countries is that conditions and not theories 
have to be faced. Doctrinarianism is below 
par now. 

Capt. S. S. Long of the British army, writ- 
ing in the journal of the United Service In- 
stitution of India, giving his impressions of 
the army of the United States as he has seen 
it in service in and about Manila, describes it 
as ‘‘a military paradox—a body of men of 
magnificent physique, possessing perfect dis- 
cipline and yet without any discipline.’ He 


also says, ‘“‘ The most careful inquiries fail to 


elicit any report or any complaint of any act 
of pillage or any assault by any American 
soldier.” It is now in order for those who 
dislike such evidence as this to say that Cap- 
tain Long, being English, is not an unpreju- 
diced witness. 





In Brief 


The pulpit is no place for men without a 
message. 





Your neighbor’s neglects must never be 
your example. 


Let him who would investigate sin look 
into his own heart first. 








Rumor has it that the sultan of Turkey is 
decadent physically, that he sees imaginary 
assassins haunting the places of his abode. Is 
it surprising? 
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Half of 1399 is almost gone, Have you kept 
half of the good resolutions with which you 
began the year? How many have you as 
much as half kept? 


Any one having fifty or more second-hand 
copies of a good hymn-book to dispose of by 
writing to this office can hear of a needy con- 
gregation where they would be put to good 
use. 


Mr. Balfour, in his recent eulogy of Lord 
Kitchener, said of him that “he had the art 
of extracting from every shilling of public 
money everything that it was worth.” Rare 
public servant that! 


The Worcester Congregational Club and the 
friends of Lasell Seminary have had the 
privilege of hearing Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, recently. Who 
will first introduce him to a Boston audience? 
That’s the question. 


The Psalmist said, ‘‘The heavens declare 
the glory of God.”’ But that was before ad- 
vertising by kiteflying became a science. 
Today the heavens above Boston declare the 
glory of a certain kind of shoe for women. 
Not even the blue sky of June is safe from 
the ubiquitous bill-sticker. 











Among the seasonable articles to appear in 
our next issue are these: A School for Citizen- 
ship—a sketch of the City History Club, by 
Katharine Rolston Fisher; A Pop Corn Min- 
istry, by Rev. W. A. Bartlett; and Grand- 
mother’s Day, a children’s Fourth of July 
story, by Frances J. Delano. 





Homer nods, and the usually accurate New 
York Christian Advocate credits Rev. Charles 
M. Sheldon, author of In His Steps, to the 
Presbyterian rather than to the Congregational 
fold. We publish this week the last of a 
series of articles by him, which have showed 
fairly the temper and thought of the man. 





Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, addressing 
the students of Williams College last Sunday 
on Modern Thought About God, said of John 
Fiske’s latest book, Through Nature to God, 
that it comes rearer to a demonstration of the 
existence of a conscious God than any argu- 
ment he has ever found in theological sources. 





The United States Congress enacted a law 
abolishing the canteen in the army. The 
United States Court of Claims has rendered a 
decision that the canteen cannot be taxed be- 
cause it is ‘“‘one of the instrumentalities of 
government.” It would be interesting to have 
a decision as to what is government and what 
is the relation of Congress to it. 





The President of the United States heard 
two sermons last Sunday. Did you? In the 
morning he listened-to Rev. E. A. Reed of 
the Second Congregational Church, Holyoke, 
and in the afternoon he heard Prof. M. W. 
Jacobus of Hartford Theological Seminary 
deliver the baccalaureate sermon at Mt. Hol- 
yoke College. In the latter he got some sound 
ethical advice which may serve him well in 
dealing with legislation affecting trusts. 





The London correspondent of Harper’s 
Weekly says that it is understood in London 
that Queen Victoria discreetly used all her 
influence indirectly to discourage the recent 
attempt to fasten seven-day journalism upon 
the London public. Queen Victoria, during 
her long reign, has done many things in this 
quiet, discreet way which have bettered the 
condition of her people, but she never did one 
better calculated to maintain inviolate the 
high tone of British religious and political 
life. 


A compliment as handsome as it was well 
merited was paid to Mark Twain the other 
day, at the dinner given in his honor in Lon- 
don, when his name was coupled with that of 
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Sir Walter Scott for having accepted coura- 
geously the penalty of disaster and having won 
the victory at last by undaunted toil. General 
Grant’s name also might have been joined 
with those of Scott and Mr. Clemens. This 
may be a sordid age in some respects but 
manly plack and perseverance do not go unre- 
warded. 





The attack upon Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
by the Federal grand jury of Southern Alaska, 
in its formal presentment to the court at its 
recent sitting, should be investigated—if for 
no other reason than to confirm the belief 
which Dr. Jackson’s many friends cherish 
that if he had been less of a Christian and 
more of a politician he never would have been 
so attacked. Alaska has not had an over sur- 
plusage of decent officials, and when a man of 
principle does arrive he is likely to incur the 
hostility of the seekers for pelf and power. 





The Pacific, having recently witnessed the 
Baptist anniversaries meeting in San Fran- 
cisoo, is much impressed with the power of 
an assembly representing all the missionary 
work of a great denomination. It says: 


The missionary societies, home and foreign, 
and the education and publication societies, 
ete., each has its turn, and each has the pres- 
ence of those interested in all. There is econ- 
omy and power in this arrangement. It 
brings together the ablest men and women in 
the denomination and holds them for eight or 
ten days, considering the broadest and most 
absorbing themes connected with the progress 
of the gospel in the world. 


Perhaps our Baptist brethren can teach us 
wisdom in this matter. 





Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, is a Christian layman, 
whose word on any subject has much weight. 
He repudiates utterly the pessimism of Gold- 
win Smith and others who claim that the force 
of Christianity is waning. He asserts that 
“at no time in the history of the Christian 
Church has applied Christianity been so vital 
a power in all that makes for righteousness as 
at the present time,’’ and he holds it ‘‘to be the 
duty of every body organized for religious pur- 
poses to enter an emphatic protest against the 
notion that the church and society are retro- 
grading.” ‘The present has always been a 
time of degeneracy,’’ he says. ‘‘ Such is the 
record, because present evils are before the 
eye; past evils are seen in perspective, and an 
ever vanishing perspective.” 





Prof. George Adam Smith has been lectur- 
ing at Ohio Wesleyan University, among other 
places in the Interior. From the enthusiastic 
resolutions passed by those who heard him 
give his course on the Old Testament there 
we extract this sentence, which is so truthful 
that it deserves greater publicity. They. said 
of him: ‘Closer contact with the man has 
anchored the conviction within us that the 
scholar has pledged his learning, not to de- 
structive but to a constructive analysis of the 
facts of revelation; that wonderful familiarity 
with these facts has only. increased his rever- 
ence for holy things, and that his rare insight 
into the materials and movement of revela- 
tion, and his clear interpretation of them, has 
simplified the effort of faith in many of our 
lives, and has been a rare blessing to us all.’’ 
Professor Smith will know a deal more about 
America when he returns.to Scotland than he 
aid when he came, and, on the other hand, not 
afew Western preachers and teachers will 
have a juster appreciation of what Higher 
Criticism means in the hands of reverent 
scholarship. Professor Smith has just been 
elected principal of Manitoba College, Winni- 
peg. Whether he will accept remains to be 
seen. 





It will be remembered that Bishop Potter 
of New York when he ordained Prof. Charles 
Briggs to the priesthood. contended that his 
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action was made mandatory by canonical 
law, the circumstances being what they were 
and the diocesan standing committee having 
certified to Professor Briggs’s good character 
and standing. This claim was immediately 
challenged in the Churchman by Bishop 
Whitehead, and it was again challenged last 
week by Bishop F. D. Huntington of the 
diocese of central New York, who in his ad- 
dress to the clergy of the diocese said: 


Nothing can persuade me that any bishop 
of the Church of God can be compelled to lay 
ordaining hands for the Christian priesthood, 
by any known law of God or the church, on 
any man he deems unworthy of the office and 
its sanctities—the church continuing to pray 
for all bishops that they may “ faithfully and 
wisely make choice of fit persons to serve in 
the sacred ministry of the church.’”’” What 
kind of men would accept the office if there 
were such compulsion? 


Bishop Huntington also made it clear in this 
address that he has no sympathy with Pro- 
fessor Briggs’s views of inspiration and the 
authority of Scripture. Bishop Potter should 
emerge from behind the canon. 





Our recent editorial on The Lost Art of In- 
dignation has called forth some approving re- 
sponses. Init we called attention to an apa- 
thetic indifferentism, which like dry rot 
seemed to be destroying the British and 
American democracies. It isa state of mind 
common everywhere in civilized lands. Thus 
we find Virchow, the eminent German pathol- 
ogist, saying in an interview on The Peace 
Conference: 


Certainly I cannot and dare not hide from 
myself the fact that we are now living in an 
age that seems but little favorable to the real- 
ization of great humane ideas. My own days 
are numbered; I have scarcely time to com- 
plete the tasks I have on my hands. How 
should I carry on the campaign of peace with 
the ardor of youth? It is the duty of the 
younger generation to relieve their predeces- 
sors in the attempt to reach this noble goal. 
But it must be confessed that the lofty enthu- 
siasm for that ideal in whose service so many 
generous spirits were once glad to enrol them- 
selves has at the present time cooled down. 
Our whole lives are filled with the incessant 
routine of work. We seem to have no time 
for anything that is not a necessity of our 
daily life... There is a certain lack of interest 
in those higher aims which embrace the whole 
of humanity. 


But he is optimistic enough to add: 


I believe that, in spite of the reactionary tend- 
encies of some and the unpardonable indiffer- 
ence of others, the new century will be an 
age of peace between the nations, because it 
will, in the main, be an age of enlightenment 
and civilization. 





Best Answers. VI. 


The approach of the summer leads us to 
propose that our next subject for general 
discussion relate to the uses and advantages 
of vacation seasons. We should like to call 
forth a large number of replies based on 
practical experience, touching profitable and 
pleasurable ways of spending one’s holidays. 
We shall be glad to have as specific sugges- 
tions as possible, and hints of any sort that 
would lead one to reap the largest advan- 
tage from this period. We therefore ask for 
Vacation Suggestions for persons who have 
from two to four weeks at their disposal. 
We hope that those who reply will draw 
upon personal knowledge of delightful trips. 
It is desirable that replies should be kept 
within 200 words, and they must reaun this 
office on or before July 4. For the best sug- 
gestion we will give $5, or, if preferred, $3 
and the Century Gallery of Eminent Portraits. 
For the second best suggestion we will send 
the Century Gallery. Address all communi- 
cations to Best ANSweRs, Care The Congre- 
gationalist. 
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Current Thought 


WHY DO PEOPLE BUY C. M. SHELDON’s 
BOOKS 

The only answer to this question which we 
can think of is that the public buys them be- 
cause it agrees withthem. The great majority 
of the English-speaking peoples are still, 
thank God, Poritans. Puritanism has not yet 
touched the lowest class—they are too un- 
civilized to stand its discipline. It has be. 
come ineffective in the upper class—they are 
some of them too frivolous, and some, perhaps, 
too thoughtful, to bear its regulations, but it 
is the ideal of the majority. The only differ. 
ence between the new Puritanism and the old 
is that the ordinary man has now less time for 
thought than formerly, and he is less inter- 
ested in abstract theology. Schemes of sal- 
vation and justification, apart from justice, 
have no meaning for him, but he still hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness. These books 
illustrate what we may call “aruleof thumb” 
for the production of a good life, and this is 
what the average man wants. To our mind, 
their moral significance is increased tenfold 
by their literary insignificance. Too many of 
the upper classes have played till they are 
useless, too many of the intellectual class 
have thought till they are paralyzed by agnos- 
ticism, but the great class below them who 
are surging up to swamp them are not going 
to play too much nor tothink too much. They 
are going to act, and to act—if only the Puri- 
tan spirit keeps alive (and the sale of these 
books looks as if it were pretty vigorous)— 
according to their conscience. For our race 
the Puritan road leads, we believe, to salva- 
tion. All others deny the genius of the people 
and lead to—perhaps France.—The Spectator. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN AUSTRALIA 


What do you think of Congregationalism in 
Australia? It has its merits and the defects 
of its qualities. It has some noble men in its 
ministry and some splendid congregations, 
and it has contributed some fine elements to 
the public life of the colony; but the Congre- 
gational system depends so much on individ- 
ual men that it is apt to suffer in a new coun- 
try. It is strong in the cities and weak in the 
outposts. In the thinly scattered districts 
you cannot have a single man with a single 
charge, and Congregationalism does not lend 
itself kindly to the method of distributing one 
minister over a dozen little churches. Asa 
result, I think, Congregationalism is scarcely 
holding its ground in Australia. It may re- 
cover its position in the second generation— 
when the villages of today have become the 
towns of tomorrow—but it is not the church 
for a scattered, though advancing, population. 
For one reason, Congregationalism does not 
use its laymen as it might. The individual 
churches use their individual men for their 
own needs; but the church, as a body, knows 
nothing of the use-éf4aymen for general de- 
nominational advances.—W. H. Fitchett, in 
the London Independent. 


AIDS TO REFLECTION 


Apropos of the attitude of theological semi- 
naries toward Biblical criticism certain quer- 
ies occur to us: Whether he truly believes in 
God who fears anything either from the truth 
or for it. Whether ignorance of fundamental 
questions be the best preparation for meeting 
them. Whether the problems of scholarship 
can be solved by illiteracy, whether in high 
places or low. Whether ignorance be indeed 
the mother of any desirabledevotion. Whether 
suppression of the truth be really necessary 
to the existence and progress of the kingdom 
of God. Whether the perfecting of praise out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings be any 
warrant for putting intellectual babes and 
sucklings into the pulpit.—Zion’s Herald. 





The world is too broad, and humanity too 
precious, either for delays, for jealousies, or 
for strifes.—John A. Andrew. 
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Timothy Dwight, President of Yale University 


On an early day of December, 1851, the 
Freshman Class in Yale College saw a 
tall and somewhat slender young man 
enter the Greek recitation room and 
take the desk in which they had been ac- 
customed to see Prof. James Hadley. It 
was soon understood that the stranger 
was a new tutor, a graduate of the class 
of 1849, and the salutatorian of his class. 
Before many weeks had passed they had 
advanced to the discovery that he was 
quite a new type of tutor, under whose 
genial and helpful instruction it was a 
pleasure to pursue their work. By the 
end of the academic year they had fur- 
ther discovered that he was the one tutor 
from whom they could not willingly be 
separated, and they unanimously peti- 
tioned the faculty that he might advance 
with them into the studies of Sophomore 
year. So unheard-of a request seemed 
even to them somewhat venturesome, 
but in due time in the wisdom of the fac- 
ulty it was granted. At the end of their 
second academic year the request was 
emphatically renewed, and the tutor 
passed with the class into its Junior 
studies, to continue until in the usages 
of the college it had outgrown tutors en- 
tirely. Then he became the tutor of 
classes below, but his personal relations 
with the class of 1855 grew closer up to 
their graduation, and in all the years that 
have since passed they have never re- 
garded a class reunion complete if ‘‘Tim 
Dwight” was not there. And he has 
willingly taken his place, honored and 
beloved of all. 

He resigned his tutorship after four 
years of service, and passed two and a 
half years in study at Berlin and Bonn. 
In September, 1858, he was elected as- 
sistant professor of sacred literature in 
the divinity school, and at once entered 
upon his duties. Dr. N. W. Taylor had 
passed away. His distinguished associ- 
ates were in the latest days of their hon- 
orable service, anticipating its end. The 
election of Mr. Dwight was the era of a 
rejuvenescence of the school. At first he 
was practically the sole instructor, and 
there were few students. In 1861 he was 
made a full professor, and Professors 
Fisher, Hoppin: and’ H. H. Hadley were 
made his colleagues. The choice of Mr. 
Dwight to be the pioneer of the new de- 
parture was one of which the wisdom 
was soon apparent. He gave himself to 
his work with all his strength. A period 
of rapid expansion followed. New en- 
dowments, new professors, new build- 
ings, multiplying students bore witness 
to the beneficence, the practical wisdom, 
the devotion, the energy which were be- 
hind the movement, and fhat it was gath- 
ering strength. A glance at the institu- 
tion after twenty-five years recognized a 
magnificent development. This is not 
the place in which to do justice to the 
eminent scholars whose personal pres- 
tige and whose professional achieve- 
ments contributed to this result, but 
whatever these contributions were the 
distinguished men who made them would 
be foremost in estimating generously 
what was wrought by Professor Dwight. 
And so far as his relation to his students 
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was concerned the story of his tutorship 
was told again. He endeared himself to 
his classes, and became, not alone their 
honored instructor, but their trusted ad- 
viser and friend. Many of them will re- 
spond to this statement with enthusiasm 
from widely scattered fields of ministe- 
rial labor in this country and in foreign 
lands. 

Meanwhile, by his successful literary 
work, by his contributions to the New 
Englander, of which he was an associate 
editor from 1866 to 1874, by his services 
in the New Testament committee of re- 
visers, by his editing and annotating of 
several volumes of the American issue 
of Meyer’s Commentary, and his transla- 
tion of Godet’s Commentary on John’s 
Gospel, by his growing reputation as a 
scholar in his chosen department and his 
appreciative sympathy with other depart- 
ments of learning, he added prestige to 
his chair, to the school, to the incipient 
university. 

With such a history behind him, it is 
not singular that when the burden of in- 
creasing years constrained President Por- 
ter to relinquish his office in 1886 there 
was a rapid concentration of sentiment 
in the college and in the corporation 
upon Professor Dwight as the obvious 
successor. The process was doubtless 
assisted by the interest awakened by a 
series of papers of his on The True 
Ideal of an American University. At 
any rate, he was readily perceived to 
be the coming man. In May, 1886, he 
was unanimously elected, and on the 
day after Commencement, in the midst 
of a brilliant and widely representative 
assembly, he was inaugurated with en- 
thusiasm. 

Precisely as at the time of his appoint- 
ment to a chair in the divinity school in 
1858, the selection of him marked a new 
era. He was not a member of the aca- 
‘demic faculty. He stipulated that he 
should not be required to take an aca- 
demic chair. In this very fact was rec- 
ognized that the headship which he as- 
sumed was of something wider than Yale 
College. Silently Yale University had 
taken shape, and the time was fully come 
for the assumption of that name. By 
vote of its corporation, and an authoriza- 
tion by the legislature, the decisive step 
was taken and the new epoch had begun. 
Perhaps not all has been accomplished 
which President Dwight would have been 
glad to see, but what he has seen, if in- 
telligently contemplated, furnishes abun- 
dant reason most heartily to congratu- 
late him. The administration of the first 
President Dwight covered the years from 
1795 to 1817. It was a brilliant success. 
He saw the number of students nearly 
trebled and the power and influence of 
the college manifolded. He wrought 
great services to learning, to theology, 
to religion, to society. He won an en- 
viable fame. If his grandson, nearly a 
century later, has been conscious of an 
aspiration to make a record not un- 
worthy to be compared with his, others, 
at least, will be ready to think the facts 
should satisfy it. The changes which the 
years have brought are imposing. The 


corporation, in the resolutions accepting 
his resignation, give testimony which is 
in point: 

“During this eventful period the en- 
dowments intrusted to the corporation 
have more than doubled in amount: new 
buildings have been erected of more than 
$2,000,000 in value; the annual income of 
the corporation for all purposes has..in- 
creased more than 150 per cent.; the 
number of officers and instructors has 
increased nearly 125 per cent.; and the 
number of students in all departments 
nearly 135 per cent. Nor do these figures 
more than proportionately indicate the 
advances which have been made in all 
directions. 

“In the progress thus exhibited the per- 
sonal character and personal service of 
President Dwight have been a most'sig- 
nificant factor, and with noteworthy dis- 
interestedness he himself has given fo the 
university considerably more than $100,- 
000, or more than twice the amount of the 
remuneration to which his office was en- 
titled.” 

So far the well-considered utterance of 
those in authority. Could we add the 
cordial testimonies of those in and about 
the institution who have been best in- 
formed, and gather the voices of 2,500 stu- 
dents who have graduated from the col- 
lege since he entered upon his office, cer- 
tainly little would be wanting to the 
tribute of affectionate admiration greet- 
ing him as he lays it down. 

The problems which President Dwight 
has faced have been difficult and often 
intricate. The relations in which he has 
stood have been delicate and often com- 
plicated. It would have been marvelous 
had he escaped criticism. No one will 
claim that he has made no mistake. But 
the general verdict undoubtedly is that he 
has shown rare sagacity, excellent judg- 
ment and an unhesitating devotion to 
what he conceived to be the best interests 
of the university. Cautious and patient 
in inquiry, hospitable to new information, 
keenly alive to the requirements of ‘every 
department of instruction, judicious in 
balancing opposing claims, deliberate in 
resolution, decisive in action, attentive to 
thoughtful suggestion, indifferent to mere 
clamor, considerate of his associates, of 
the several faculties, of every maninevery 
one of them, sympathetic with the ongoing 
of student life, yet well aware it needs 
wise and firm guidance, he has had a well- 
defined and intelligent policy, and he 
has steadfastly and equitably pursued it. 
With political and ecclesiastical contro- 
versies he has had singularly little to do. 
Frem tumultuous agitations of public 
sentiment he has kept himself apart. The 
organization and administration of reli- 
gious enterprises he has left to others. 
Having the charge of a university, he has 
been totus in illo. His interest in’ the 
moral and religious welfare of the stu- 
dents has been deep and abiding. His 
influence has been decisive and whole- 
some. By precept and example he has 
been helpful of whatever is honest, manly 
and of a good report. Nor has he ever 
forgotten that, although a scholar, an 
administrator, the head of a great institu- 
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tion of learning, he was first of all a min- 
ister of Jesus Christ. 

Those of us who for nearly a half-cen- 
tury have known Dr. Dwight in the places 
he has filled in Yale find it hard to think 
of Yale without him. His life has been 
given to its service. He has loved it with 
an undivided heart. He has been loyal to 
its traditions and at the same time solic- 
itous for its advancement. Hencefor- 
ward the direction of it will be in other 
hands. But he will be unforgotten. In- 
delibly written in its history will abide 
his name. Wrought into its very struc- 
ture will appear his work. So long as it 
shall continue Yale it will not wholly 
lose his impress; it will somewhere reveal 
a fruitage of his counsel and his care. 
And meanwhile many lives will be the 
nobler, the richer, the more beneficent 
for the remembrance of him. 

It is a matter of general satisfaction 
that in retiring from office Dr. Dwight 
does not withdraw from New Haven or 
the university circles. He will remain, it 
may be hoped, among those who honor 
and love him for many years. Nor does 
retirement mean for him a life of inac- 
tivity or infirmity. His personal influ- 
ence will be felt and his powers will be 
usefully employed, all the more, perhaps, 
for his release from official cares. His 
countless friends are trusting that to his 
long day of labor is to succeed a serene 
evening of well-earned rest. 





Christ’s Preaching and Today’s 
Practice 
Ill AS TO COMPETITION 
BY REV. CHARLES M, SHELDON 


“Ye have heard that it was said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy, but I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, and pray for them that perse- 
cute you: that ye may be the sons of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good 
and sendeth rain on the just and the un- 
just. For if ye love them that love you 
what reward have ye? do not even the 
publicans the same? If ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? do not even the Gentiles the 
same’? Ye therefore shall be perfect as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

Applied in detail this is a most direct 
sociological teaching against every selfish 
rule of competition in the political and 
industrial world. 

The industrial world as at present or- 
ganized lives largely off the failures and 
weaknesses of its fellow-strugglers for a 
living. It was the boast of a prominent 
New York daily only a short time ago 
that the tariff on the tin plate industry 
had completely ruined a whole village in 
Europe where that industry had been car- 
ried on. The mills had closed down and 
hundreds of men had been thrown out of 
employment, owing to inability to com- 
pete with American prices in tin plate. 
The workmen were ruined and the village 
practically wiped off the industrial map. 
And this fact, this human tragedy, was 
trumpeted as a great triumph for a politi- 
cal measure carried through by a political 
party. What is that but the triumph of 
the strong over the weak? The present 
political parties largely exist through the 
unchristian competition and hatred of 
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one another. Every real or fanciful mis- 
take or error of one party is gloated over, 
and during a State or national campaign 
it is the avowed and determined purpose 
of each side to do the other all the dam- 
age possible. The command of Jesus to 
love our political enemies would be hailed 
with derision by the rank and file of pro- 
fessional politicians. It was said in one 
of our prominent political Kansas papers, 
a little while ago, in praise of a political 
candidate for a State office, that he was a 
splendid fighter and hater. The very 
thing that Jesus condemned in society, 
the hatred of one’s enemies, we praise as 
if it were a great virtue, and the man 
who would attempt today to run for gov- 
ernor of this State or any other, on the 
platform of love for his enemies, would 
be counted an idiot and called down by 
the central committee. In fact, any man 
who was known to entertain the views of 
Jesus with regard to the love necessary 
towards others never could be nominated 
for the office of governor in Kansas. 

If the commercial and political world 
practiced literally this law of love declared 
by Jesus it would turn the present system 
bottom side up in twenty-four hours. In 
our homes we practice more or less the 
love towards one anoties that is nesessary 
for the family life. A family that tried 
to exist by the law of competition that 
now rules the commercial world would be 
torn in pieces and ruined in a very short 
time. We realize the necessity in a fam- 
ily of love and helpfulness of the strong 
to the weak, but out in the industrial 
world we abandon this principle and beat 
the other man if we can. Thousands of 
men, members of churches, gave utter- 
ance during the late war to revengeful 
and hateful sentiments towards the Span- 
iards. The leader of one of the charges 
at the battle of Santiago yelled to his men, 
“Give them hell, boys!” as he faced death 
and eternity. And the sentiment was 
laughed at and applauded by the press 
and the people as perfectly proper and 
right to use towards the enemy. 

I believe against every such spirit 
Jesus speaks this great law of love with 
tremendous seriousness, such as we do 
not, as a nation or as individuals, yet 
realize with any true conception of its 
depth and power. The world does not 
yet conduct its energy on the principle of 
love. If it did, we would not be building 
roore warships at the cost of a million 
and a quarter dollars apiece. If it did, we 
would not be competing in an industrial 
war with ourselves and the rest of the 
world. We would be mutually helping 
one another politically and commercially. 
Jesus was the greatest prophet and states- 
man of the world. He saw that love even 
to one’s enemies was the only safety for 
a world, and the only way to its perma- 
nent progress and happiness. And not 
until that law is obeyed shall our nation 
or any other step foot into the way that 
leads to the kingdom of God. The great- 
est power in the world for the life of men 
is love, not hatred. When the world has 
learned that lesson it will march with a 
giant’s stride towards the longed-for mil- 
lennium. 


The fourth passage from the Sermon 
on the Mount is this: “After this man- 
ner therefore pray ye: Our Father which 
art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 
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Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth.” 

Jesus taught the establishment of his 
kingdom here on this earth. The great 
criticism made to many of the great re. 
forms of the day is that they are vision. 
ary; that human nature cannot be 
changed to such a degree as to make 
possible what the reform calls for. 
Against this pessimistic argument Jesus 
declared that the regeneration of man- 
kind was possible, and that we were not 
to wait until we died before we enjoyed 
something worth while, but that we 
were to keep struggling for heaven on 
earth. “Thy will be done in earth” 
means that Jesus believed in a social 
condition where the human family lived 
at peace with one another, and where 
wars were no more, where the foolish 
and wicked uses of God’s wealth were 
supplanted by a divine stewardship of 
his money expended in a mutual help. 
fulness, when man loved his fellowman 
and heaven.was a reality in the flesh. 
Men scoff at Utopias. But Jesus taught 
not simply a Utopia, but an organized 
society that does the will of God on 
earth. Not a dream, but a fact. And 
every one of us who is not living to make 
that fact a possibility in the near future 
is living contrary to God’s will. Every 
one who prays, “Thy will be done in 
earth,” is in duty bound to rise from his 
knees and bring it to pass in his own life 
and every other man’s, until the knowl- 
edge of the glory of the Lord shall fill the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. 

The last and crowning passage in this 
selection from the Sermon on the Mount 
is taken from the closing sentences: “Be 
not therefore anxious, saying, What shall 
we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, 
Wherewith shall we be clothed? For 
after all these things do the Gentiles seek; 
for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things. But 
seek ye first his kingdom, and his right- 
eousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

There is no path to social progress ex- 
cept along the line of righteousness. The 
first step a man must take to make the 
world better is to make himself better. 
A great many so-called reformers are not 
righteousmen. They are haters of others. 
They are constantly calling attention to 
the mote in their brother's eye while the 
beam is in their own eye. The world 
never got ahead any on the shoulders of a 
bad man no matter what he called him- 
self. We need the things that make hu- 
man lifestrong, powerful, beautiful. The 
great social cry now is for shorter hours 
of labor, more and better food, more lei- 
sure for personal refinement, better op- 
portunities for child life, better homes, 
larger openings for individual growth, the 
removal of curses like the saloon, the 
sweat shop and Sunday labor. These de- 
mands are largely for physical eomforts. 
The social cry is acry for the things to 
make the life of man more comfortable 
and endurable. Jesus says: “Don’t be 
anxious about all these things. The 
Father knows perfectly well that you 
need them and ought to have them, and 
you can have them if you will obey the 
great law of righteousness. Seek- the 
kingdom first, make righteousness the 
first article of your faith, the most im- 
portant plank in your social platform, and 
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you will have all these things for which 
your human need cries out.” 

And so along the path of the righteous- 
ness of God the nations are to find their 
social perfection. It is not by legislation 
divorced from God or immortality, not 
by any mysterious process of evolution, 
not by culture and book learning, not by 
any of these things that the world is to 
have its hunger fed and its thirst satis- 
fied, but it is by walking in the path that 
he trod, the Son of Man who came into 
the world that men might have life, and 
have it, not meagerly, not partially, but 
abundantly. 





A Christian Clubroom for the 
Miners of Douglas, Alaska 


BY REV. L, L. WIRT 


With the Men’s Rendezvous in Juneau 
on a substantial, self-supporting basis 
and crowded to the doors daily by the 
men who come and go, with the Douglas 
Church happily on its career, blessing 
and being blessed, with a house of wor- 
ship built, dedicated and almost out of 
debt, I felt that a needed work especially 
for and among the employés of the Tread- 
well Mining Company could no longer be 
postponed. 

Through the kindness of the superin- 
tendent we commenced some time ago to 
hold services with the miners every Sat- 
urday night in the big boarding house; 
but if our interest in them had ended 
with the sermon, the end of both sermon 
and service would soon have been re- 
corded. 

Here are nearly 1,000 men, one-half of 
whom live in ‘bunk houses,’”’ where the 
beds rise tier above tier, asin the steerage 
ofaliner. Of the other half some have 
good homes, and not a few tastefully 
appointed bachelor cabins. But for the 
most part these men have no home life at 
all. What leisure there may be between 
work and sleep must either be spent in 
dreary lodgings or at the poor man’s 
club, the saloon. 

Down on Front Street, where the dance 
houses flourish, I watched the shifting 
tenants until a suitable building became 
vacant, and then took possession of the 
premises in the name of a Christian club- 
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Tnis room is filled at night after the miners quit work 


room. With the help of a few interested 
men out of employment the place was 
soon as clean and attractive as scrubbing- 
brush, fresh paper and dimity curtains 
could make it. 

There are saloons to the right of us, 
saloons to the left of us, saloons in front 
of us and underneath the surf volleys 
and thunders, for our house is built upon 
piles, so that the miner must run the 
gauntlet before he reaches our door. 
Once there, however, he finds a cordial 
welcome. 

If it is a wet, dismal day, as most of 
our days are in southeastern Alaska, he 


.warms his hands and dries his damp 


clothes at the bright fire. Before him is 
a long table covered with late papers and 
magazines. One opposite invites him to 
examine recent mining reviews and 
books bearing upon the subject of his 
profession. A correspondence corner, 
with free stationery, gives promise of an 
early letter home. On the walls he sees 
some good pictures, but never a “don’t” 
is in sight. Best of all, one end of the 
room is largely taken up with a library 
containing 500 choice books, 200 paper 
backs and 500 magazines in yearly files— 
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all the loving gifts of friends in the 
States. 

The first day we opened a man rushed 
in, looked around and exclaimed, “ Yes, 
this is the place, heard about it, just the 
thing, put me down for $1 a month.” 
Others followed his example, and so our 
reading-room ‘‘caught on.” 

It is a quiet, orderly place, and I like 
to bring my work down here and sit with 
‘*my boys,” as tonight. From a window 
one looks out upon the channel water, 
just now placid and still, the great white 
mountains: opposite clearly reflected in 
its glassy depths. The peaks, from which 
great snowslides come thundering down 
into the channel almost daily, are just 
now catching the last beams of the sun, 
long ago hidden from our sight, tucked 
away as we are under the shoulder of a 
great moraine deposit. Such crimsons, 
such pinks, such soft fading blushes, and 
it is 10 P. M. 





The Pastorate, a Specialty 
BY REV. GEORGE C. ADAMS, D, D., 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Watching some chaplains in the army 
has led to the thought that the minister 
may too easily get in the habit of going 
through a routine, and lose the freshness 
and vigor of his ministry just when they 
are most in demand. Two sermons on 
Sunday and a prayer meeting in the mid- 
dle of the week, with some calling and 
the usual demands on the time, will soon 
get a man in the habit of neglecting the 
study of human nature, and drop him 
into the habits of a bearer of burdens, 
with no broad horizon. Add to this the 
fact that in the seminary we were taught 
most sedulously that the sermon is the 
center and circumference of the minis- 
ter’s work, and you soon get the very 
man who most needs to study something 
besides books shut up in his study, be- 
coming expert in the theology of the 
past and eminently successful in preach- 
ing over the heads of his people. The 
best pastor, if he does not allow himself 
to neglect his sermon preparation, will 
be a far better preacher than he will 
from study alone. The one thing for 
which the overburdened people of the 
congregation are sighing is sympathy, 
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that divine sympathy which Jesus 
brought, but which the pastor knows 
little about on the practical side unless 
he knows the life of his people. Said a 
successful business man to his pastor 
after the Sunday morning service, “‘ You 
can do anything you wish with us hard- 
headed business men if you will only give 
us a little sympathy on Sunday.” It was 
after a sermon that helped him, and he 
said it with tears in his eyes. The pas- 
tor had been enabled to preach such a 
sermon because he had been in the office 
of that man and many others like him, 
and had seen what annoyed them. The 
business man likes a call from his pastor, 
provided he has good sense, drops in for 
a moment, brings good cheer when he 
comes, does not stand on his dignity and 
knows when to go. And the pastor who 
does this will be very slow about using 
the lash on those men from his pulpit. 
When he has seen the constant struggle 
to which they are subjected he will 
preach so as to give them inspiration 
and courage for the battle of the next 
week. 

This study of men is fascinating, and 
when one has become interested init, and 
has learned what a vast field for useful- 
ness he has entered, he will be like Paul, 
and “this one thing I do” will take such 
possession of him that there will be little 
time for anything but his pastorate. 
There is solid satisfaction in feeling that 
you have been successful in overcoming 
the passions of men, and teaching them 
to do what they either had not thought 
of doing or else had not intended to do. 
Dr. Boardman said to me a few years ago 
that the more he got away from the pas- 
torate of Dr. C. L. Goodell, the more he 
felt like classing him as the pastor par 
excellence of his generation. Sitting with 
two strong business men in the parlor 
where Dr. Goodell had met so many for 
council and comfort, and talking with 
these men several months after their pas- 
tor’s translation, I spoke of the good they 
had been doing in helping the weak 
churches toward strength, and thanked 
them for some special acts that had come 
under my notice, and one of them said 
reverently, “We learned it in this room.” 
When we come thus into the inner sanc- 
tuary of the life of a prince of pastors, we 
know the hollowness of the claim that 
the power of the ministryis declining. If 
that claim is true it is where ministries 
have neglected to develop the power God 
gavethem. Dr. Goodell was great because 
he made a specialty of his pastorate and 
nothing else. He studied men and their 
needs and temperament. 

Again, there is a class of pastors who 
are proving the untruth of the statement 
that the working classes, so called, are 
not found in the churches, and they are 
not the pastors who are making a fad 
of sociology, neither are they perverting 
their calling by trying to array class 
against class and talking about the 
wrongs of the laboring man. The pas- 
tor who treats all classes alike, who re- 
alizes that the question of capital and 
labor is one he is not competent to de- 
cide, and who is personally known and 
loved in the home of the working man, 
will have the laboring men in his con- 
gregation and in the membership of his 
church. The laboring man is to be 


treated not as laboring but as a man, 
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needing manly counsel, sorely in need of 
the great uplifting that the gospel can 
bring him. His labor union will keep 
him stirred up on the question of his 
relation to his employer, and if his church 
cannot give him something better than 
that he will not care much for it. He is 
in need of a friend, disinterested, loving, 
a wise counselor, one who brings him 
sunshine and good cheer, one who in- 
spires him to a larger outlook on life and 
to a better sense of his duty to his God 
and his fellowman. He is beset on every 
side with infidel publications and is in 
doubt as to the inspiration of the Bible. 
Now into his life there comes a man who 
loves him because he is a man, who does 
not argue, but who lives Christ every 
day, and who uses the Bible so skillfully 
that before he is aware he has found the 
divine in it and realizes that it is meant 
for him. The fact that this man is a 
minister does not turn him away; on the 
contrary, he learns that a minister is a 
man like himself, but with opportunities 
heis denied, and that he wants to share 
his blessines with him. In other words, 
he has found a pastor, he is glad to ac- 
knowledge the relation, and the ministry 
has power for him. It is in this way, or 
at least in this spirit, that much of the 
success of the so-called institutional 
church has been made; personal influ- 
ence on individual souls is the secret of 
it. Noone can do it so well as the pas- 
tor himself. No matter how large the 
church, nor how exacting the demands of 
the times, some of us can afford to let 
everything else alone and devote our- 
selves to being pastors and nothing else. 
Let a pastor determine that he will know 
every member of his congregation, and 
will learn all about them for the sake of 
being helpful to them, and he will keep 
out of the le:ture field and off from some 
boards of directors and out of many or- 
ganizations, will pray that he may not be 
a crank, will be satisfied with his pas- 
torate, and, if he possesses a fair measure 
of ability, he will not change every two 
years. In central Illinois, a few years 
ago, the pastor of a small church came 
into the study of the pastor of quite a 
large church and asked this question, 
“How do you fellows manage to get 
these big pastorates?’’ The one ques- 
tioned answered, “If I wanted to leave 
this place, I should feel that the best. 
way to bring it about would be to make 
myself indispensable here.” 





Ian Maclaren on the United 
States 


BY REV. A. W. HAZEN, MIDDLETOWN, CT. 


It was my privilege to hear Dr. Watson 
twice in his own pulpit on the first Sunday 
after his return from America. He seemed 
even more vigorous than is his wont, not 
in the least worn by his lengthened tour 
and his ‘‘ much speaking.” ; 

The morning sermon was on The Dan- 
ger of the Secular Spirit in the Church. 
This theme was evidently suggested by 
his recent experience, since his main illus- 
trations were from the United States. 
He said he was saddened by what he saw 
there, especially in the West, that the 
men in America were to a large extent 
absent from the churches and that the 
secular spirit was dominant; that business 
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rather than religion was the main pursuit. 
He had heard of many churches where 
the officers were women and from which 
delegates to public bodies had to be women 
for lack of men. Then the Sabbath was 
not regarded as in England and the Sun. 
day newspaper was an “unmitigated 
curse.”’ 

The preacher warned his hearers lest a 
like blight should fall upon England. His 
picture of the churches in our country 
was indeed a dark one—too dark, it seemed 
to me—yet it showed how our religious 
life impresses a candid Englishman. Re- 
gard for the Lord’s Day and the Lord’s 
house is certainly more sincere and 
general in the mother country than with 
us. 

In his evening sermon Dr. Watson gave 
his people some of his impressions of 
America under four principal topics, 
First, the passion for righteousness which 
prevails there. This was illustrated by 
the Spanish War. Though some of the 
“lower journals” and politicians doubt- 
less did their utmost to create the warlike 
spirit for base reasons, yet the mass of 
the people entered upon it from motives 
of justice to a wronged island. And in 
continuing the struggle in the Philippines, 
the speaker felt the same motive was 
dominant. Even those who opposed the 
war at the outset, and who do not now 
sustain the government, are actuated by 
the same spirit of righteousness. 

The second point was that character 
tel’s in America as in England. The 
heroes whom the people admire are not 
the corrupt, self-seeking time-servers, 
but the truly great men, like Lincoln, 
Garfield and Grant. He regarded Lincoln 
as one of the most sagacious men that 
modern times have seen. Then he was 
pleased to find the same respect for Queen 
Victoria on the ground of her lofty char- 
acter as among her own subjects. 

The third point was the love of knowl- 
edge so prevalent in America. Each new 
State must have its college at once and its 
higher schools. The liberal gifts of men 
of wealth to institutions of learning were 
contrasted with the niggardliness of his 
own countrymen. ‘When will English 
millionaires imitate those of America in 
this regard ?” 

The fourth point was the love of peace 
which characterizes America. He did 
not enlarge upon'this, but he knew that 
the desire for a peaceful settlement of all 
international questions was as strong 
with us as here. 

It is perhaps needless to add that the 
Sefton Park Church was crowded at both 
services, and that the greetings to its be- 
loved pastor were most enthusiastic. 
The sentiments of the evening address 
were warmly indorsed by leading mem- 
bers, who showed thereby their genuine 
friendliness toward us. 





There are people of such fortitude, of such 
radiance of soul, that the sharpest pain and 
life-long invalidism cannot make them perma- 
nently sad and miserable. . . . The same tem- 
per, Christly in character and origin, some- 
times enables a really heart-broken man or 
woman, after the one loved best has been 
taken, to face the duties of life bravely. 
Things of the soul and things of the mind are 
certainties to them. They have gone down 
into the depths of pain and bereavement til! 
they have reached the immutable—the Rock 
of Ages.—Mary D. Steele. 
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The Basis of Church Member- 
ship 
BY REV. J. W. BRADSHAW 


In 1867 the First Congregational Church of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., adopted, and has since 
continued to use, a form for the reception of 
members essentially identical with that just 
introduced into Plymouth Church, Chicago. 

The church in Ann Arbor has its Confes- 
sion of Faith, consisting of eight simple arti- 
cles expressive of the essential doctrines of 
the evangelical faith. In the manual of the 
church this confession is prefaced by the fol- 
lowing statement : 


The following creed expresses the more 
fundamental articles of faith held by this 
church. It is not understood that each mem- 
ber has given assent to them all as here stated, 
nor is formal assent required of candidates 
upon their admission to the church. 


Persons presenting themselves for member- 
ship are required only to assent to the cov- 
enant with the church, which is as follows: 

COVENANT 


Dearly beloved, believing yourselves to be 
the subjects of God’s regenerating grace, and 
so far accepting the doctrines which are held 
by this church that you can enter into Chris- 
tian fellowship and labor with it, you now 
present yourselves for admission to the church 
and enter into the following covenant: 

In the, sight of God and in the presence of 
these witnesses, you do now avow the Lord 
Jehovah to be your God and Father; with 
sincere repentance for sin, you accept the 
Lord Jesus Christ as your only Saviour and 
the Holy Spirit as your comforter and guide. 

You take the Scriptures as the rule of your 
life. You humbly devote yourselves to God, 
consecrating all your powers and possessions 
to his service. You promise that you will 
seek the honor of God’s name and the inter- 
ests of his kingdom; and that henceforth, 
abiding in Christ, you will endeavor to bring 
forth and to manifest the fruits of the Spirit. 

You do cordially enter into fellowship with 
this church, promising to attend and support 
its services according to your ability, to sub- 
mit to its discipline, to promote its prosperity 
and peace, and to walk with its members in 
Christian watchfulness and affection. 

All this you solemnly promise in humble 
dependence upon the grace of God. 

The church will rise and the pastor will say: 

We, therefore, the members of this church, 
joyfully welcome you to our communion and 
fellowship. We engage to watch over you 
with Christian sympathy and tenderness, as 
members of the household of faith; to seek 
your purity, peace and edification ; and, so far 
as in us lies, to advance your spiritua! inter- 
ests. “The Lord bless you and keep you, 
the Lord make his face to shine upon you and 
be gracious unto you, the Lord lift up his 
countenance upon you and give you peace.” 


As the seat of the oldest and most prominent - 


of our State universities, the community in 
which the church at Ann Arbor is situated is 
marked by much more than ordinary intellec- 
tual alertness, and its atmosphere is charged 
with the spirit of fearless investigation. Dur- 
ing all these years in which, under the stimu- 


‘lus of new scientific and philosophical concep- 


tions and new standards of literary criticism 
everything in the realm of religious belief has 
been challenged to stand and show reason 
why it should not be abandoned, this form for 
the reception of members has been in use. 
The result is more than satisfactory. By 
reason of its conditions of membership, the 
church has been able to draw to itself and to 
help to a clear and positive Christian belief 
mapy who, at the time of their reception to 
the church, would not have felt at all justified 
in asserting their intellectual acceptance of 
any elaborate creed. 

Beginning with little more of which they 
were certain than the spirit of faith and the 
purpose of righteousness, they have been as- 
sisted to a Christian life, to a Christian expe- 
rienceand to a widening and solidifying Chris- 
tian belief. ° 
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No one in connection with the church would 
for a moment entertain the proposition to 
abandon the method at present pursued, and 
to return to that custom which has been most 
common in Congregational churches in the 
past. 





In and Around Chicago 


Children’s Day 

This day was observed even more generally 
than hitherto in our churches. As Dr. Noble 
was absent on business connected with Com- 
mencement exercises at Talledega, Ala., Rev. 
W. F. McMillen had charge of the services in 
the Union Park Church. In the evening the 
church was crowded. The school never ap- 
peared better or more enthusiastic. Mr. Mc- 
Millen managed to address at least two other 
schools than the Union Park during the day. 
The missionary work of the Publishing So- 
ciety was never more popular than it now is 
in all our churches. 


The Armour Mission 

With this notable mission Sunday, June 11, 
was the twenty-fifth anniversary. The pres- 
ent school and the missionary work of which 
it is the center grew out of a Sunday school 
established by Plymouth Church. The work 
in the mission since the transfer from simple 
mission quarters to a home of its own, fur- 
nished by Mr. Armour, has largely been done 
by persons more or less closely connected 
with that church. Both school and institute, 
thanks to the unstinted generosity of Mr. Ar- 
mour and the tireless energy of Dr. Gunsau- 
lus and of many others associated with him, 
are now recognized as permanent agencies, 
through which an unlimited amount of good is 
constantly coming to the city. The Sunday 
school has often registered as many as 1,800 
pupils, with an average attendance from 1,800 
to 1,500. Church services are fairly well at- 
tended but work among the young is kept to 
the front. 


A College Commencement 

To Marietta College Commencement day was 
one of the most glorious in her history. June 
13 the announcement was made that all debts 
had been canceled, and that $75,000 had been 
pledged to meet the conditional gift of $25,000 
from Dr. Pearsons. No trustees ever wrought 
harder or gave more generously than those 
who serve this college. The chairman, W. W. 


‘Mills, Esq., has been indefatigable in efforts 


to obtain funds. It is due to his energy and 
his gifts that the money has been secured. 
The four classes pledged over $3,000. Rich 
and poor have given. It was felt that the 
college had reached a crisis, that it must meet 
its obligations at once, increase its endow- 
ment, or close its doors. It now has $225,000 
in interest bearing funds, fine buildings, a 
splendid campus, and a library of 62,000 vol- 
umes, among which are some rare works on 
early American history. This money has 
been raised outside of New England, chiefly 
among the friends and alumni of the college. 
Sometime the West and the Interior will be 
able to provide generously for the institutions 
whose foundations were laid by the self-sacri- 
fice of men who came from New England, 
lived and died in the valleys and on the prai- 
ries of the West, in order to extend and make 
permanent the principles of their old home. 
The situation of the college gives it a field of 
its own and a special mission, as its friends 
believe, to the youth of West Virginia. No 
college has a more loyal alumni or a brighter 
outlook for future growth, 


Fox River Congregational Club 

This association of Congregationalists liv- 
ing near the Fox River in Illinois deserves 
notice not less for the character of its mem- 
bers than for the excellence of its work. It 
meets quarterly. A morning session is fol- 
lowed by a lunch which the ladies of the 
entertaining church ‘provide and at which 
there is always some interesting after dinner 
speaking. This is followed by an afternoon 
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session, which closes in time to permit visitors 
from adistance to reach their homes. Thedues 
per member are only fifty cents a year. At 
the meeting Tuesday, June 13, with the church 
in Sandwich these topics were discussed: 
What Is the Bible? The Union of Science, 
Literature and Religion, The True Purpose 
and Process of Education, The Religious News- 
paper in the Uhurch and the Home, What the 
Church Offers Men, What Is Orthodoxy? The 
speakers were President Blanchard of Wheaton 
College, Rev. G. H. Smith, Dr. John Faville, 
Dr. J. T. Blanchard and Rev. T. S. Oadhams. 
The meetings of the city clubs are sometimes 
criticised for overcrowded programs. Those 
held in the country are open to the same criti- 
cism. Too little time is given for social inter- 
course and for that extempore discussion which 
is frequently the best and most profitable. If 
visitors are present they are not unwilling to 
have an opportunity to see something of the 
town, or to form acquaintances which they 
will remember through life. The meeting at 
Sandwich was in every way successful and 
indicative of the high aims which the members 
of the churches in this beautiful valley cher- 
ish. The next meeting will take place in Sep- 
tember and with the church in Geneva. 
FRANKLIN. 





In And Around New York 


Church Extension 

Through the efforts of Dr. Kent and other 
Brooklyn pastors two new Congregational 
churches will be organized before mid-sum- 
mer. The Martense Church, which has been 
mentioned before as replacing a saloon, has a 
pastor, Rev. A. W. Maddox, a recent semina- 
rian. Heis pushing the work, and there are 
encouraging prospects of an early formal 
organization. On June 26 another church will 
be organized on Flatbush Avenue. Some fifty 
persons who are Congregationally inclined 
went to Dr. Kent and asked the help of the 
Extension Society to form a church. These 
persons are ready to assume the financial re- 
sponsibility, and have hired a hall in which 
services are being held every Sunday evening. 
The hearty co-operation of the other pastors is 
very encouraging, and nearly all of them have 
preached or have promised to preach to this 
new congregation. In the fall several other 
unchurched districts will be looked into and 
the work of extension pushed vigorously. 


Evangelical Forces 

When Dr. Chapman came to this city from 
Philadelphia, where he left’ John Wana- 
maker’s large church to become the pastor of 
a small Presbyterian church here, orthodox 
Christians rejoiced over the addition to their 
working force. Other indications point to 
the coming of more fervent preachers of the 
gospel to this city. Dr. Faunce has accepted 
the presidency of Brown University, and the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church has already 
taken steps to secure his successor. Much 
pressure is being brought to bear both from 
inside and outside the denomination to bring 
Dr. H. M. Wharton from Baltimore. If he 
comes, it means another strong evangelical 
preacher for the city. He has preached sev- 
eral times in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and many there have wished that he 
were a Presbyterian, but whoever that church 
finally gets it is quite certain that he will be 
the same style of preacher as Dr. Chapman or 
Dr. Wharton. There is talk of combining 
several Presbyterian churches and making 
Dr. George F. Pentecost the pastor. But this 
is not all. Several of the prominent churches, 
representing almost as many denominations, 
have united in an effort to reproduce North- 
field here this summer. This plan consists 
of a four months’ series of daily meetings in a 
large tent pitched in the most central portion 
of the city. Mr. Moody is expected to open 
the series, and he has consented to allow his 
best speakers, including Rev. F. B. Meyer 
and Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, to make ad- 
dresses. These are indications that the pen- 
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dulum is swinging the other way, and that 
there is a strong “‘ return to Christ ” and his 
teachings of salvation. 
Trials in Presbyterian Churches 

It is difficult to account for the misfortunes 
which continue to visit Presbyterian churches 
on Manhattan Island. Calvary, located in a 
fine part of Harlem, and with a record of 
nearly twenty years behind it, voted last 
week upon the recommendation of its session 
to disband and to sell its property, the latter 
worth $100,000 or more. At one time the 
church had 700 members. The reason given 
by the pastor, Rev. Dr. James Chambers, who 
has been there for many years, is that there 
are not enough Presbyterian families in the 
neighborhood to support the church. A fare- 
well reception was tendered the pastor and 
things came toanend. Madison Avenue and 
Phillips congregations unite, spending $75,- 
000 on rebuilding the latter’s church and sell- 
ing the other, using the proceeds as an endow- 
ment. No fewer than ten other Presbyterian 
congregations on Manhattan Island, and those 
among the most prominent, are either pastor- 
less, torn by factions or financially embar- 
rassed. In five of them all these conditions 
obtain. A committee of presbytery is investi- 
gating the West Church, that to which Russell 
Sage, Henry M. Flagler and others belong, 
and predictions are made that unless prompt 
action is taken the church will fail utterly. 
This unfortunate situation is the more singu- 
lar in that it does not extend to Brooklyn. 
There new churches are being erected and 
missions started. The tide has been watched 
for some ttme in the hope that it would change, 
but the failure of Calvary indicates it to be 
still setting in the wrong direction. 


Dr. Hall’s Church 

No one has been selected, as yet, to succeed 
Dr. John Hall at the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church. The committee on pulpit have 
adjourned their meetings until next fall, and 
for the first time in many years the church 
will be closed during August. The persist- 
ent efforts to secure Rev. Alexander Connell 
of London have failed, as he prefers to re- 
main at the Regent Square Church, London, 
where he receives a salary one-third as great 
as he has been offered by the Fifth Avenue 
Church. Somein the church still insist ona 
foreigner while others demand an American. 
Prominent preachers will occupy the pulpit 
until August. The committee is endeavoring 
to secure some of the prominent clergymen 
from Europe who will attend the Pan-Presby- 
terian convention, to be held in Washington 
the latter partof this month. It is hoped that 
there will be found some one among them who 
will satisfy the congregation. 


Neither Dew aor Rain 
The Roman Catholic bishop of Brooklyn 
was besought by priests of country parishes 
on Long Island to issue an order for the use of 
a prayer for rain, and last Sunday not a few 
ministers, also, both those having such a 
prayer in their liturgies and those who do 
not, prayed for water for the parched earth. 
Strawberries were well-nigh ruined here- 
abouts, and other fruits will be unless rain 
comes soon. Dust is everywhere, and lawns 
are yellow where they are not brown. No 
such drought has been known in years. 
. CAMP. 





Much misunderstanding of the import of 
the statement relative to alcohol as a food put 
forth last week by Professor Atwater of Wes- 
leyan will be avoided if it is borne in mind 
that all he claims to have demonstrated be- 
yond peradventure is that alcohol, when 
burned or oxidized by the human body, pro- 
duces heat in precisely the same quantity as 
if it had been burned ina lamp. That it re- 


pairs waste or builds up the body or furnishes 
energy that may be stored up is no more true 
now that the eminent Wesleyan authority on 
foods has spoken than it was before he made 
his deliverance. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


WOMEN IN THE A. B. C. F. M. 


Your family of readers is a large one, and 
week by week we scan your pages with eagle 
eyes and generally with approving hearts. In 
the last issue of May 25 you announced the 
fact that the State Association had nominated 
three women to the corporate membership of 
the American Board. Thenamesare of excep- 
tional excellence and would do honor to any 
corporation. Your comment is that the choice 
indicates that the constituency of the Board 
approves of a generous proportion of women 
in its management, and you add, “If this sen- 
timent shall prevail, it will result finally, in 
our judgment, in the abolition of the Woman’s 
Board.”’ You do not say whether this is held 
out as a danger signal, or as the dawn of a 
brighter day, but to some of your readers it 
seems the former, not alone to the Woman’s 
Boards, which have done royal work for a gen- 
eration, but to the larger interests of the 
American Board. At first sight it seems a 
harmless thing and only complimentary to 
woman’s executive ability that she should be 
given a place among the corporate membership, 
but it has been openly said by representative 
leaders that this step is only an entering wedge 
to having women on the Prudential Committee, 
and that to the abolition of the Woman’s 
Board. 

Probably the work abroad could be man- 
aged by the one executive committee, com- 
posed of both men and women. Possibly there 
might be less of friction in the foreign field 
when ali the work was alike cut down and 
retrenchment applied to women’s part of it as 
well as to men’s, but how would it be about 
raising the money at home? The Woman’s 
Board owes its success to its thorough organi- 
zation. It is an army, regularly organized 
and officered. Shallit be disbanded? It cer- 
tainly would disintegrate rapidly were there 
no central authority, no bond of union, no 
esprit du corps, no annual conference to stim- 
ulate enthusiasm. 

Doubtless when the Lord has no further use 
for the Woman’s Boards they will give place 
to something better, but for the present, when 
men propose to have the American Board 
absorb them, it seems like the request in our 
Lord’s parable, ‘‘Give us of your oil; for our 
lamps are gone out.’”’ What can we answer 
but to continue the text, ‘‘ Not so, lest there be 
not enough for us and you; but go ye rather to 
them that sell and buy for yourselves.”’ 

E. C. P. 


WHAT WILL THE OUTCOME BE 


The fact that the General Association of 
the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts 
have, out of five new corporate members for 
the American Board to be nominated by them, 
chosen three women is significant and indica- 
tive. Your suggestion, in your editorial of 
May 25, that if this sentiment shall prevail it 
will result finally in the abolition of the Wom- 
an’s Board I believe will be absolutely true. 

The decadence of interest in the work of 
the American Board, in our churches as a 
whole, is indisputable. We try in various 
ways te account for the continual falling off 
of financial support, and this in the face of 
the increasing additions to our churches and 
with the same increasing wealth. The ques- 
tion hew we can restore and strengthen the 
real, personal interest in foreign missions 
once felt in our churches is falling into the 
background, giving place largely to the many 
and various plans and pleas for raising money 
when genuine zeal is gone. That there is 
money enough and to spare in our churches 
amply to sustain all our benevolent societies 
no thoughtful business man willdeny. Money 
goes where real interest in matters leads. 
Should this beginning in Massachusetts, al- 
ready referred to, result in having a large num- 
ber of women upon our board of corporate 
members and in the extinction of the Wom- 


an’s Board the decadence referred to will 
probably increase. Women who are real loy- 
ers of the foreign missionary work can find 
fall scope for all their powers, influence and 
gifts in connection with our long-established, 
wisely and economically managed and greatly 
blessed Woman’s Board. Its great help to 
our work for the heathen world in the past 
years has never been, can never be, disputed. 
It is now and has been the strong right arm 
of the American Board. 

The present corporate membership should 
carefully consider this step, now likely to be 
thoroughly and persistently pressed. Were 
there no Woman’s Boards, the aspect of the 
case would be wholly different. In the dis- 
cussion thus far no really valid reason for 
this change has appeared; no gain of money 
or of interest can possibly result. Is it not 
best to let well enough alone? 

Let us rather strive to strengthen the old 
Board in ways better than by weakening, if 
not destroying, its strongest ally. What our 
Lord joined together years ago let us be slow 
to sunder. 


Vermont. CORPORATE MEMBER. 


HOW SHALL THEY HEAR WITHOUT A 
PREACHER 

If the need of ministers is to be measured 
by the number of “‘ places every way eligible 
that will give them $1,000 a year and a suitable 
parsonage,” a large part of our towns even 
in prosperous New England are not to have 
ministers, for example, perhaps a third of the 
New Hampshire churches would be supplied. 
But are not the remaining two-thirds toa good 
extent equally rewarding to devout and aggres- 
sive pastors who stand in the name of Con- 
gregationalism for education and a high stand- 
ard of piety? 

Shall we turn away our pastors from these 
churches, institutional in motive, if not in 
name, molding the character of the towns in 
which they are located? Do not the salaries 
in many instances represent a due proportion 
of their income devoted to religious purposes 
by the families of the congregation ? 

Cannot many pastors with varied experience 
in town and country testify that a compara- 
tively moderate salary has often given to their 
families as much of comfort, opportunities for 
education and provision for old age as more 
pretentious offers ? 

A PASTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


ONE AMONG MANY WAITING MINISTERS 

I notice what you say about there being 
‘field enough for those who have faith and 
courage encugh to make their own parishes.” 

Let me say that I have been looking all 
about the region where I live for just such a 
field. A field where I can preach the gospel 
for no compensation and build a church of 
Christ. I cannot find it about here. 

If any one will tell me of a field where I can 
preach a year with no, or very little, compen- 
sation, with the hope of building a church 
which will finally give me my bread, I should 
be happy to take such a field. I say finally, 
for I have now only just enough of this world’s 
supply to last me but two or three years and 
then should be dependent on others. 

I have friends enough to vouch for my sin- 
cerity, as shown in my past labors. I left a 
kind people nearly five years ago on account 
of ill health, but now I am well enough to do 
good work again and have a sincere desire to 
be useful for the remainder of my days. I 
have a dread of turning my attention to any 
business outside of gospel work. 8. 8. 

[We should be pleased to put any church or 
community needing a pastor in communica- 
tion with the writer of the above letter.—Ep- 
ITORS. } 





Nothing is so dangerous as an ignorant 
friend; a wise enemy is worth much more.— 
La Fontaine. | 
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THE HOME 
The Impotent Man 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


O Christ, by the pool of thy love I lie 
And sigh for its troubled deep— 

What world-worn souls find healing there 
While I my sickness keep! 


“O pity!” I call to the eager crowd, 
From my low, unheeded place ; 

‘* An angel’s arm in shadowed might 
Falls on the water’s face.’’ 


I know not if skies be the old loved blue, 
If the spring and birds be nigh— 

Such bitterness has filled my heart 
Lest Thou should’st pass me by. 


In the silence of God alone I wait, 
For the world has clean forgot ; 

Thou wert a man of human grief, 
Say thou wilt leave me not! 


O Christ, it is thou! And I knew thee not 
With my holden eyes of pain— 

The cry scarce off my trembling lips— 
I live, I love again! 





Equanimity 

The London Spectator, in a recent arti- 
cle upon the life of Queen Victoria sug- 
gested by the celebration of her eightieth 
birthday, characterizes her wonderful 
success as the head of the English state 
under the one word, equanimity. She 
has always kept an equal mind, never 
claiming more or accepting less than her 
right, never allowing prejudice or per- 
sonal desire to come in the way of duty, 
never disturbed by the success of opin- 
ions with which she did not agree or the 
elevation of men for whom she had no 
liking. And this equanimity, which in 
her case often amounted to self-efface- 
ment, has given her a reputation for wis- 
dom which often enabled her to wield an 
influence that could not have been hers 
if she had been suspected of self-seeking. 

This equanimity, with its breadth of 
view and wisdom of judgment, is not, in 
the general opinion, perhaps, a woman’s 
quality, but when it does exist in com- 
bination with unselfishness it gives the 
woman who has attained to it a place of 
power among her acquaintances which 
any one might envy. It is not in unsel- 
fishness that women fail to reach this 
hight of influence. Unselfishness is a 
womanly quality, but unselfish women 
are not always wise. It is more often in 
lack of breadth of view—the mental un- 
selfishness which views a situation from 
a point aloof, without passion or thought 
of its relation to herself or her friends. 
Women are too often partisans, and 
often blind and narrow partisans. Hasty 
judgments, colored with even the faint- 
est shade of personal prejudice, are sins 
against the largeness of mind which sees 
the end from the beginning and sepa- 
rates the false from the true. 





We do not become acquainted with people 
and make new friends by merely passing 
them in the street; and we can pass by Na- 
ture all our days and never have even a speak- 
ing acquaintance. If you wish for this or 
more you must go to her afoot and, begging to 
be introduced, make your obeisance and ex- 
press your pleasure for the privilege. Such 
as do this are never turned away, nor, I ven- 
ture to say, has any one who has done this 
ever regretted the step.—C. C. Abbott. 
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Clubs and Conversation 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


To the old-fashioned person who re- 
members some forms of the past it is be- 
coming clear that one prime use of the 
multitudinous clubs is to compel a cer- 
tain portion of attention, of listening to 
what others have to say. Itis not always 
a comfortable method, particularly when 
the papers have been taken bodily from 
the encycloy dias, yet it has its advan- 
tages. The tradition of attention is pre- 
served, and while few but those who pro- 
pose to join in the after discussions really 
fix their minds upon them, these few 
have received half an hour or so of com- 
pulsory education. 

All other influences in the society of 
the day, receptions, afternoon teas, ‘‘func- 
tions” of every order, sum up simply as 
conversation killers. If one flees toa 
corner for a few coherent words with a 
friend, a distracted hostess is instantly on 
the scent. 

“O, really now, you know this won’t do. 
You must diffuse yourselves”’; and you 
do diffuse to such purpose that not a ra- 
tional idea goes home with you. 

“But does no one ever listen ?’’ asked 
a brilliant Frenchman, not long ago, as 
he paused in the doorway for a glance 
backward at a salon crowded with fashion- 
able women, all illustrating the four G’s, 
profanely arranged by Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, “giggle, gabble, gobble, git.” 
And one of Boston’s most noted and most 
worthy-of-note women made answer: 

‘*Never, my friend. It is a lost art.” 

In China, we are told, the laws and rules 
of ceremony number 300, the rules of be- 
havior 3,000. The American tempera- 
ment would scatter such code to the winds, 
yet it is certain that there might well be 
a dozen or so plain laws which could to 
advantage be made a part of—the public 
school system, we will say. 

“There is no reason,” says a recent 
English reviewer, ‘‘ why the general laws 
of true social etiquette should not be as 
clearly stated as those of golf or cricket, 
and, presented in this systematic form, as 
easy to acquire. Most young people know 
in these days that a golf player must not 
strike his ball from the tee until the player 
in front of him is two strokes ahead. 
That rule, amongst others, is put up in 
every golfground. But they do not know, 
since it is not put up in every: drawing- 
room, that very much the same rule 
should be observed in conversation. A 
golf player would not think of standing 
close to the tee from which some one 
else is driving off, with his club raised to 
strike before the other had well played. 
But when he is playing the game of con- 
versation, he thinks nothing of standing 
impatiently, with his mouth open, while 
the other player is speaking, obviously 
not listening, but waiting to speak him- 
self the moment the other shall have 
done. He obeys the former rule because 
he has seen and heard it clearly stated as 
a rule of the game; he transgresses the 
latter one because he has not seen or 
heard it so stated.” 

There are plenty of etiquette books, 
good in their way at times, at times so 
bad we marvel at their existence. But 
the book of the higher etiquette is yet to 
be written—a book of ethics some might 
eall it, since our duty to our neighbor 
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would certainly form a large part of its 
contents. It need coveronly the simplest 
of lines. Ourconductat an ambassador’s 
ball or a dinner to the prince is not in 
question, and if it were there are plenty 
of directions for such occasion. But 
actually to make a business of hearing 
what others have to say—for this and 
things of like quality there are no direc- 
tions either in schoolroom or drawing- 
room, in nursery or kindergarten. Yeta 
good listener is as fascinating as a good 
talker—more so in this generation, when 
everybody is talking—and a real listener 
as hard to meet as a nymph or dryad by 
fountain or in wood. The real talkers 
and the real listeners have fled society. 

“When A comes to see me in my den,” 
said a well-known literary man, ‘we talk 
into the small hours, and I am happy for 
days afterward. When we meet ata tea 
he looks foolishly at me and I look fool- 
ishly at him, and that is the end of it. 
Words in plenty, but nothing back of 
them, more’s the pity. And yet we have 
all the elements of fine talkers, if only 
anybody would keep still long enough to 
get at a few principles. They don’t. 
They won’t. Perhaps they can’t, and real 
talk must wait for another generation. 
But if you want to hear a little just 
come round next Monday night to —— 
Street.” 


The Producers of Our Food 


BY ANNA BARROWS 


At this season of the year we all in- 
stinctively draw nearer to the soil, and it 
is good for us also to realize our depend- 
ence upon the men and women through 
whose efforts mother earth is made to 
yield her treasures to feed and clothe us. 
A hundred years or more ago Count 
Rumford said: “The number of inhabit- 
ants that can be supported in a country 
depends as much upon the art of cookery 
as upon that of agriculture; both arts be- 
lofg to civilization; savages understand 
neither of them.” And yet until the 
present generation Americans have acted 
as if they thought that any one might 
farm or cook by instinct and that educa- 
tionin these lines was wholly unnecessary. 
Now we must admit that Secretary Wil- 
son is right when he declares: ‘“‘The 
farmer of the future must be a practical 
scientist. The man who does not under- 
stand the science of the soil has no busi- 
ness on the farm. Ifa boy wants to bea 
farmer, it is just as necessary that he 
take a course in an agricultural college as 
it is to the boy who wants to be a lawyer, 
doctor or preacher to have a university 
education.” 

There is ne other industry for which 
the United States Government is doing so 
much as for farming. The annual report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture should be 
read by every citizen to appreciate the 
work undertaken by this department. If 
our butter cannot compete with that of 
Denmark in foreign markets, men are 
sent to study methods of butter-making 
there; others go to find new food products 
in Russia, in Japan, in Africa, and an- 
other set of experts here are trying the 
merits of such varieties in our soils. To 
make a market for our grains in Europea 
commissioner is sent over there to show 
the people how to cook Indian corn. 
Bulletins from the United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture on topics of interest 
te both producers and consumers of food 
products are distributed free or at cost. 

I have not space here to give details of 
the establishment and growth of the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations 
in this country. The success of similar 
schools in Europe led to their introduc- 
tion here some thirty years ago, and they 
are now found in nearly every State and 
Territory, but are most numerous in the 
West. Wherever it is feasible the college 
and station are associated. Some States 
have one college and two stations. Natu- 
rally the work of the stations in the vari- 
ous States differs widely, according to the 
crops best suited to the section of country. 
The bulletins sent out by the experiment 
stations are now recognized everywhere 
as embodying valuable scientific research. 

The station at Geneva, N. Y., makes a 
double report of its investigations—one in 
scientific terms for experts, the other sim- 
plified or popularized for the people. The 
rooms at the new building of the Geneva 
station which are set apart for dairy ex- 
periments are models in their appliances 
and cleanliness, and show how far dairying 
has advanced in a few years. The Cornell 
station during the past five years has done 
much for the rural schools. According to 
a late report of this station 2,816,000 pages 
of nature study leaflets have been printed 
and distributed to 22,000 teachers in New 
York State, to say nothing of supplying 
many in other States at low rates. 

The agricultural or State college, as it is 
often known, is usually a co-educational 
institution. Because women are among 
the students and owing to the close rela- 
tion of cookery and agriculture, depart- 
ments of domestic science are an impor- 
tant feature in many of these colleges, 
especially in the West. The title of pro- 
fessor belongs to this department as to 
others, and the course of study includes 
much besides cookery. The Kansas Col- 
lege recently has dedicated a building.de- 
signed for the use of this department. 

The farmer's institute is a school for 
the adult man and woman who have not 
had the opportunity of the agricultural 
college. These meetings are similar to the 
teachers’ institutes. The average dura- 
tion is one or two days, with three to five 
sessions. Attendance varies—probably 
200 is a fair average for each session. 
New York appropriates about $20,000 an- 
nually for this purpose, and during the 
past year, from December to April, about 
350 such meetings were held in that State. 
Every other State and Territory is doing 
something in this line, though few have 
as generous appropriations. 

The speakers are the professors from 
the agricultural college and experiment 
station of the State, local farmers who 
have distinguished themselves in some 
line of farming and specialists from out- 
side, like Ex-Governor Hoard of Wiscon- 
sin, who, having developed the dairying 
industry in his own State, is now doing 
missionary work in this direction all over 
the country. These meetings generally 
are held during the winter season, when 
farmers have most leisure time. Favor- 
ite topics are how to lower the cost of 
production and transportation, How to 
reduce the numberof middlemen between 
producer and consumer and How the 
farmer may get most out of life for him- 
self and his family. 
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The latter subject is receiving more 
and more attention, and the “woman’s 
section” is now an important feature of 
many institutes. Sometimes this is a 
separate meeting; oftener it takes the 
place of a regular session, when the men 
are quite as interested as the women. 
Education of children, choice of food 
and cookery are the usual subjects. It is 
far easier to talk of foods in such meet- 
ings than before the average woman’s 
club, whose members have little idea 
what is meant by the terms proteids, 
carbohydrates, calories and the like. 
Moreover, the country women have the 
advantage of working with their own 
hands; therefore they see a point more 
quickly and ask intelligent questions. 

The Government bulletins, prepared 
under the direction of Professor Atwater, 
furnish much tabular matter, which has 
been used freely in these institutes. 
Farmers are coming to see that it is as 
essential for them as for food manufac- 
turers to show the consumer the best 
ways of using food products, so the com- 
mercial side of good cookery as well as 
its importance in home life has a place at 
their meetings. 

Many of the greatest sociological prob- 
lems of the day result from the rapid 
growth of large cities and the unwilling- 
ness of our people to work with their 
hands. If we can learn to combine brain 
and hand work, to discover the interest- 
ing phases of country life, and to make 
the daily routine in small communities 
more tolerable, these questions will be 
solved. Ministers and teachers consider 
themselves broad-minded and well in- 
formed, but there are yet many who have 
the old idea that literature is something 
higher than science and that the affairs 
of daily life are common and unclean. 
For such there is no better means of 
awakening than a visit to the experiment 
station and agricultural college. 





To June 


March is a trumpet flower, 

And April a crocus wild; 
May is a harebell slender 

With clear blue eyes of a child; 
July is the cup of a tulip 

Where gold and crimson meet, 
And August a tiger lily 

Tawny with passion and heat; 
But June is the rose of the world, 

Precious and glowing and sweet! 


Fair is the flush of the dawning 
Over the face of the sky: 
Sweet is the tangle of music 
From wild birds fluttering by; 
Brilliant the glow of the sunset, 
And graceful the bc und of the deer ; 
Glad is the laugh of the children 
Ringing like joy-bells clear ; 
But what can compare with thy beauty, 
O red, red rose of the year! 
—Mary E. Blake. 





Spite of all treatises that have appearcd 
lately, to demonstrate that there are no partic- 
ular inherent diversities between men and 
women, we hold to the opinion that one 
thorough season of housecleaning is sufficient 
to prove the existence of awful and mysterious 
difference between the sexes, and cf subtile 
and reserved forces in the female line be- 
fore which the lords of creation can only veil 
their faces with a discreet reverence.— Harrici 
Beecher Stowe. 
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Closet and Altar 


Iam the Light of the world. Ye are 
the light of the world. 


The Christian is called a light, not light- 
ning. . . . It is folly to endeavor to make 
ourselves shine before we are luminous. 
And this is what God intends for you all. 
It is the great idea of his gospel and the 
work of his Spirit to make you lights in 
the world.—Horace Bushnell. 








Christ compares his people to lights in 
use. A hidden lamp is not a paradox, but 
a contradiction. 





When the lightkeeper’s lamp is kindled 
his work is only just begun. The win- 
dows of the lantern must be kept clear. 
In wintry storms he may need to spend 
the night clearing the sleet from the 
panes, lest the light should be hidden. 
The light of Christ may burn within but 
what help will it bring the world if the 
Christian be not a transparent medium ? 





Christ gives light according to our ca- 
pacity and need. He does not blind a 
little child with spiritual glory nor leave 
an archangel in the twilight that befits 
the weakness of a little child. 





True Light of every human sou!, 
In whom we live from hour to hour, 
Our shadows clear, our doubts control, 
And hold us safe from evii’s power. 


Shine in our troubled days, with clear 
And joyful beams of love and strength. 
No shadow lives while thou art near, 
No dusk, that falls to dark at length: 


But growing radiance that foretells 
The light of years in glory spent, 

Calm peace that in thy presence dwells 
And blessed clearness of content. 


And, since it is thy will to shine 

For the dark world through lives of men, 
Take for thy use this heart of mine; 

But fill it from thy fount again— 


Thy fount of light—that I may be 
Thy lamp, to shine with helpful ray, 
That some who enter in may see 
Gleams of thy love along the way. 
—I. 0. Rankin. 





The perfect Christian may be compared 
to a perfect mirror, which, though dark 
and opaque in itself, being placed before 
the sun, reflects his whole image, and 
may be said to increase his glory by in- 
creasing and scattering his light.—Ed- 
ward Payson. 





Ligbt of the World, whose glory 
sbines in the face of Jesus Christ, grow 
in our darkness to the splendor of thy 
perfect dap! Thou dwellest in mys-= 
tery of ligbt and we reacb up toward 
thee in full assurance of tby presence 
and tby will to make us pure. Disperse 
our fears. Transform our ambitions. 
Teach us to leave the patbs of shadow 
for tbp way of trutb. Help us to trust 
thee wholly and to take eacb step tby 
wisdom sbows in quiet confidence and 
jopful bope, assured of thee whatever 
eise may fail. May the revelation of 
tbyself tbrougb us grow ever clearer 
as we walk witb thee. Det it sbine in 
common tbings and quiet bours, from 
thee to us; from us, by thee, to those 
wbo necd and see thee not, that we 
may sbow tby glory and be made pare 
takers of the jop of Christ. Amen. 
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Pussies That I Have Met 
V. THE PUSSY OF THE BELLS 
BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 


The pussy of the bells lives 385 steps 
above Paris! Not in the red ballon that 
hangs over the city during the summer 
cays, tempting the venturesome to an 
ascent, but on the high battlement of the 
cathedral of Notre Dame. The way to 
find her if you want to make her acquaint- 
ance is ‘‘up a winding stair,’’ sometimes 
dark, then broken by a tiny window let- 
ting in the light to encourage you toclimb 
on, until you step out from the four 
walls of the mighty tower and find your- 
stlf-in the gallery that runs entirely 
around the roof, over the heads of all 
creation, a neighbor of scattered spires 
and fleecy clouds. Still higher above the 
main roof are the great belfrys, where 
hang the voices of Notre Dame—those 
solemn bells that mourn for the dead 
and call to mass and celebrate /féte or 
ceremony. 

These are pussy’s friends; the patient 
bell ringer is all her family. When he 
leaves his little box of a shelter, where he 
stays when it is chilly, or his chair 
against the parapet when the weather is 
warm, puss walks in his footsteps to help 
him ring and toll. In the South Tower 
swings the famous great bell of Notre 
Dame, given in 1600, and in the North 
Tower hang the other bells waiting to 
sound their messages down over the 
crowds below. The French say, ‘The sol- 
emn and silvery sound of the bells is har- 
mony to the ears and precious instruction 
to the heart,” and certainly pussy had a 
calm and tranquil expression in her yel- 
low eyes very unlike that of the street 
cats I had seen. 

She said it was a busy life, with little 
inducement to play until evening. Trye, 
the gargoyles, as she called the strange- 
looking animals carved in stone all around 
the gallery, were always grinning and 
ready enough for a frolic, but they could 
not chase their tails, being made, as they 
were, of stone, and she got tired of chas- 
ing herself in and out among them after 
a while. 

She looked so dignified that I suggested 
that the stars must be very near at night 
and she ought to study astronomy in her 
leisure hours, to which she replied that 
that was her only uninterrupted time for 
practicing her singing. Then we talked 
awhile about the sights to be seen over 
the edge of her airy world. She liked 
best to watch the boats go by on the 
Seine and the cabs and buses back and 
forth over the bridges, and to look off 
over the miles and miles of houses where 
she knew other cats were earning a living 
less content. It was something to live 
where the barking of a dog was never 
heard, at least! 

She had to admit that she liked a bird 
hunt as well as when she was younger, 
and I couldn’t help noticing how she 
stretched out her paws and unsheathed 
her claws as she spoke—glancing at a wee 
nest lodged in a niche of the belfry. She 
was astonished to learn that the black 
specks in the square below were all people 
like me, not mice, as she had supposed, 
and when I had finished telling her all the 
latest news that I imagined would inter- 
est her she exclaimed, like a true French 
pussy, “Ah, if more of the stupid ones 
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who come up here did but speak my lan- 
guage, I should be the happiest cat in 
Paris!” 

Just then the bell ringer rose, for there 
was to be high mass down in the cathe- 
dra], arid puss jumped up to follow bim, 
saying, as she glanced back at me: “Do 
come again some day and see us ring. 
My address is, Care the Bell Ringer, 
North Tower, near the Parapet, Notre 
Dame Cathedral. Iam always at home!” 





Extraordinary Pies 

A writer in the American Kitchen Maga- 
zine, in a racy article of childhood reminis- 
cences, gives some recipes for mud pies which 
ought to be handed down to posterity. Here 
are two or three: 

Our choicest recipes we had from an 
imaginary old Mrs. Orpheus T. Piggoty, 
who was a famous cook. She lived just 
behind the poplar in the meadow. Some- 
times, indeed, I believe she lived up in 
the tree. It was she who told us how to 
make rich fruit cake: You take one cup 
of white flour (fine sand from the bank 
across the road) and a cup of sugar (more 
sand from another bauk) and a cup of 
molasses (rich black mud from the brook) 
and stir it constantly—Mrs. Piggoty never 
said how long. Then you put in your 
fruit (bits of stick and dried leaves). 
Small bits of old shoe leather made very 
nice citron, and butternut bark was fine 
cinnamon. We had a few real cloves, 
which we used over and over again to 
give our cakes and pies a spicy odor. 
Then stir in half a cup of buttermilk 
(water). Mrs. Piggoty was very partic- 
ular that this should be exact. Measure 
one drop too much or too little and your 
cake was ruined. Last of all you must 
put in one tablespoonful of borax and 
two of saltpetre (sand again) to raise the 
cake. Mrs. Piggoty did not suspect that 
this methed of raising cake was quite 
unique. However, the cake nearly al- 
ways came out well, and we put on a 
heavy chocolate icing (more black mud). 
General Grant has been known to eat 
seven pieces of this when dining with us. 
We always planned to have some on hand, 
for one never knew when he was coming 
to dinner. 

George Washington was much better 
about telling us ahead. Frequently we 
had a week to prepare for his coming. 
He was very fond of a certain chicken 
pie which we made out of grasshoppers 
with a crust of clay. I remember once 
he said that his Martha was an “excellent 
good woman,” but she couldn’t make a 
chicken pie like that. We asked him if 
she singed her chickens, and he said, 
‘No.” He thought she put them in 
feathers and all just as you do for black- 
bird pie, only of course they weren’t alive 
as the blackbirds were. 

That conversation suggested to us that 
we might make a blackbird pie, and so 
we did with four and twenty great buzz- 
ing blue bottleflies as blackbirds. When 
the pie was opened—I remember Napo- 
leon and Julius Cesar were dining with 
us that day—sure enough out flew the 
blackbirds. It was a great surprise to 
the guests, though I could see that they 
were disappointed at the loss of the pie. 





Children have more need of models than of 
critics.—Joubert. 


| 
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Waiter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 





Be sure that 
the Package 
bears our 
Trade-Mark. 





than 
One Cent 






A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 











ACTIVE MEN 


who can’t make time for luncheon | 
without missing an engagement, will 
find that a cup of 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 





ment, which will renew the strength 
and vitality and prevent exhaustion. 
Keep a jar in your office, It will 
save your health. 
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For Your 
Skin's Sake 


always have Wool Soap in 
your soap-tray. It’s the skin’s 
chaperon—it takes care of 
your skin, because it is posi- 
tively pure, just clean, white, 
unadulterated soap—safe 
soap for the whole family, 
for baby and all the folks. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 


+ 
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The Conversation Corner 


HO says our humble Corner 
W does not take in about the 

whole world and all sorts and 
conditions of men and children and pets? 
Last week we went from a Maine squir- 
rel to a Japan schoolgirl; this week we 
will start off with a Maine girl—before 
her letter is too late to print—and then 
jump half across the continent. 


WINDHAM, ME. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I have hung nine May 
baskets this year. It is the first year that I 
have hung them at all. When I hung my 
brother’s May basket he was outdoors and 
caught me right off. I have three other broth- 
ers. I am seven yearsold. I have no sister. 

ELLEN MAy. 


How can that be? Has not each of 
your brothers a sister? Now fora group 
of boys in a new State, lately occupied 
only by Indians. There are some of them 
left, as you see by the picture sent me 
by our Correr boy, who lives at the 
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Eyes! I do not understand why the 
elephant boy had to leave because the 
dining hall was burned—did he live in 
there all the time? Did he carry off the 
elephant in his trunk—I mean the boy’s 
trunk? I remember now that Evan’s 
father, the missionary among the Indi- 
ans there, wrote mea while ago that the 
building was burned, but they hoped to 
build it again—perhaps little Pull-the- 
Elephant’s.ears will come back then. 

Evan’s use of the word “timber” may 
sound strange to New England boys, 
for they apply it to wood ready for build- 
ing a house ora ship, but in the West it 
is applied also to standing trees—a wood 
or forest. I remember that once, when a 
little boy and I were starting out for a 
certain place in the country in Kansas, 
we were told to watch out for the “Ne- 
osho timber.” 

And here is a letter from another mis- 
sionary teacher in D ikota: 





(A. M. A.) mission house on the Reserva- 
tion. 
E.Bpowoopns, N. D. 

Dear Mr. Martin: . . . I send you a picture 
of six of the boys of our Fort Berthold School. 
The three boys back of the bench are in 
school yet. The little boy with the elephant 
had to leave on account of the dining hall 
burning down. The boy in front of the news- 
paper holder, Harvey, is a great friend of 
mine. He was over visiting me about a week 
last summer. I have been down to see the 
flood six times. The Missouri River broke 
and was damned up below here, and the 
water flooded all over the timber, the highest 
it has been for along time. Some houses on 
the lower ground were flooded to the second 
sash, but the water is abcut a half a mile 
from us. I hope I can see }ou this summer if 
I come East. Evan H. 


I hope you can. What a nice time 
those boys are having with those build- 
ing blocks! I trust the two letters which 
show so plainly on the table will not— 
with two others—spell the character of 
any of the group, for a lazy boy, whether 
red or black or white, will never amount 
to anything. I like the looks of those 
boys in front of the bookcase. What is 
the boy’s name who is standing at the 
left? Perhaps it is Sun-shines in his- 


Fort YATES, N. D. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I read your ? in the Cor- 
ner [May 11] about my little Indian lassie 
Ziwin. She went to school until three years 
ago, and then married a son of Chief Two. 
Stars. She speaks English well, has a good 
husband, and her home is a lesson to those 
about her. .. . I have seen great changes here 
since the time to which you refer. All the 
children of school age are in school and all 
learning English. We have one non-sectarian 
boarding school (Government) on this Standing 
Rock Agency, and in it we have a hundred 
Congregational children, of all ages from five 
to eighteen. It is a pretty sight. 

. » » We observed Decoration Day, and the 
children scattered flowers on the graves in our 
little cemetery, where are buried Little. Zagle, 
who fe)l in helping arrest Sitting- Bull, Strike- 
the-Kettle, who was an old-time army scout, 
Many Bulls, a former Indian policeman, and 
Standing-Elk, an old man who helped to res- 
cue the white women who were held as pris- 
oners by the Indians in 1862. So our flags 
waved proudly over these four heroes, and our 
wild flowers made their graves beautiful. 

** WINONA.” 


A “prairie schoolma’am” writes from 
South Dakota proposing to send me a live 
gopher. O, don’t! I do not know what I 
could do with it—except I might give it 
to a little boy who a few minutes ago 
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came into my library bringing in his hand 
a little toad he had found in the road! 

And here comes a letter from the Indian 
Territory, although I am sure it is not an 
Indian girl that writes it: 


Fort Grsson, I. T. 
Dear Mr. Martin: May I join your Corner ? 
I would very much like to be a Cornerer. | 
am eleven years old and am in the 6th grade. 
I have a duck and a chicken, and my brother 
Edwin has a cat and a chicken. I have not 
seen a letter from the Indian Territory in the 
Corner, though I read it every week, and [ 
thought I would show that we are not uncivi- 
lized Indians out here. Am I old enough to 
join the Corner? I hope so. HILpA N. 


You are exactly the right age and are 
admitted. Yes, we had a letter from a 
girlin your town a few years ago, and I 
spent myself two or three memorabie 
days once in Fort Gibson and vicinity— 
but it was much more than eleven years 
ago! I had a class in the Sunday school 
in the Presbyterian Chapel, and I saw 
some who had come out from the “Old 
Nation” on Missionary Ridge, long years 
before. What was much more remarka- 
ble I found to my great surprise that my 
hostess in the country farmhouse where I 
chanced to stop for the night was one I had 
known in my boyhood in my Massachu. 
setts home. If you know her or her 
bright boys, please tell me! 


The. MED) 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 
NEW QUESTIONS 
ORANGE, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I have enjoyed the 
“Scrap- Book Corner ’”’ very much, and now [ 
wonder if some one can tell me where to find 
a copy of the poem, ‘‘The World for Sale.” 
It was in a reading-book in use in the schools 
in Newbury, Vt., thirty or forty years ago. 
I have forgotten what reader, but I would 
like to get it! H. H. W. 


Yes, [ can tell you where to find it—on the 
last column of the fourth (?) page of the old 
Youth’s Companion, where I remember read- 
ing it at just the time indicated—or before 
that! I have a sort of impression that the 
author was Ralph Hoyt, and that it began, 


The World for Sale—hang out the sign! 


But that is all I can remember about it. 

At this point I referred to Duyckinck’s 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, and 
there is the whole poem (very long), with the 
above line as the first of one of the stanzas. 
The author was Rev. Ralph Hoyt, an Episco- 
palian clergyman, who lived in a quiet home, 
built by his own hands, in Fort Lee, N. J., 
doing good by his pen as well as by his min- 
isterial service. He died in 1878. Probably 
some one can give the nameof the book where 
Mrs. W. read it. 





WAKEFIELD, Mass. 
. .» When I was young (and nowI am eighty- 
one years old) there was a song we used to 
sing, called “‘ Mary,” the subject being Mary 
anointing her Saviour’s feet. I recall this— 
And wiped them with her raven hair, 
Where once the diamond shone, 
But now the gems of grief were there, 
Which shine for God alone. 
If any of your readers can supply the verse’, 
they will confer a great favor. Mrs. P. 


LAN. IN 
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Phases of Religious Experience 


By Rev. A. 


For the next three months the Sunday 
schools using the International Lesson System 
will atudy six books in the Old Testament. 
Five of them are messages from prophets— 
Hosea, Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai and Zechariah. 
The other is the record ef the teacher of the 
law, Ezra, and is similar in character to the 
rest. Some teachers will prefer to lead their 


classes in the study of the historic conditions | 


of Judah and the surrounding nations during 
this period of the exile and in the discussion 
of critical problems concerning the origin and 
authorship of these books. Such study has 
important uses, and materials are provided 
for those who wish to engage in it. To my 
mind, the best results in the limited time al- 
lowed in Sunday schools are not usually 
gained by such study. I prefer to guide those 
who will follow me in this series in discover- 
ing what these preachers of the old dispensa- 
tion sought to do for their hearers to move 
them to lives acceptable to God, and to inter- 
pret to the men and women of today the in- 
spired messages to men and women who 
needed, just as we do, to know God and to be 
taught to obey him. Here, then, are twelve 
phases of religious experience so to be inter- 
preted as to be relived by us and by our 
pupils. 
I. REPENTANCE* 


Hosea preached to the northern kingdom 
of Israel during the generation just preceding 
its captivity to Assyria. Though the time 
was perhaps a century and a half before the 
experiences of Daniel in Babylon, beginning 
with the next lesson, the messages of Hosea 
to northern Israel are a fitting preface to the 
story of the captivity of Judah, which re- 
sulted in a restored nation. For that reason 
it finds place here. 

Hosea loved and married a wife who broke 
her vows to him. Her daughter and son were 
not his, and he gave to them names which 
meant ‘not knowing a father’s love” and 
‘not mine.” He repeatedly forgave his err- 
ing wife and took her again into his confidence 
and love, but she fell deeper into sin, till she 
became a harlot and a slave. Then he bought 
her and restored her, humble and penitent, to 
his home. Thig pitiful story is the back- 
ground of the prophet’s message to the sinful 
and degenerate nation. As Hosea loved 
Gomer as no wife was ever loved before, so 
God loved Israel. As Gomer had treated her 
husband’s love as though it were a worthless 
thing, so Israel had treated Jehovah, till he 
beheld her, foul with disease, a prey to despair 
and ruin. Yet in this closing sermon of his 
book, which is our lesson, the prophet, in 
the passionate language of his own sorrew- 
stricken heart, translates the message of Je- 
hovah to his apostate people. It is the mes- 
sage of God to every sinner. Tous it has all 
the passion of the Son of God, who died on 
Calvary that we, lost through our sin, might 
knew the depth and might of its meaning. 
We find here: 

1, The summons to repentance [v. 1]. Let 
it speak to your own heart. God is to you 
as a tender husband. If there is estrange- 
ment between you and him, it is your fault 
only and entirely. It may be one sin which 
has brought you to shame in his sight; it may 
bemany. But “thou hast fallen by thine in- 
iquity.”” Of yourself you never could find 
your way back to peace with Him whose 
love you have dishonored. But his invita- 
tion is sent to you. Prophets brought it. 
Jesus the Son of God brought it. Apostles 
brought it, and messengers of God are bring- 
ing itnow. ‘‘ Return unto the Lord thy God.” 
History emphasizes it. Good men testify that 
itis genuine. Conscience repeats it. Do you 
not hear? 

*The Sunday School Lesson for July 2. Text, 
Hos, 14: 1-9, 


E. Dunning 


2. The confession of the penitent [vs. 2, 3). 
It was simple enough for Israel. Any one 
could have prepared it for that nation. Its 
people were between Assyria and Egypt. 
Sometimes they sought alliance with the 
former, sometimes they relied on the horses 
of the latter. Sometimes they made idols of 
their own and worshiped them. But whether 
they appealed to Assyria or Egypt or to home- 
made gods, they turned their back on the liv- 
ing God who alone could save them. Their 
confession must be the full and free renounce- 
ment of all these supports that had already 
failed them and would certainly fail them 
again. They had made themselves father- 
less; but they might learn from the suffering 
prophet that they would find mercy if they 
turned to their Heavenly Father. 

Who is your Assyria, your Egypt? What 
companions have you chosen, what pleasures, 
what habits, that have dulled your sense of 
the presence of the holy God or made it dis- 
tasteful? What idols have you made which 
seemed beautiful, but even now are become 
apples of Sodom as you taste them? Your 
life is slipping away, and its memories area 
burden. But there is yet one sure source of 
help. 

3. The promise of the Lord [vs. 4-6]. Sin is 
a festering sore in the soul. It stings when 
you look forward into the darkness of the 
future. You cherish it, perhaps, but you 
know it will grow worse. Some day it will 
break out into hideous prominence. Hereisa 
promise from heaven. Quit sin now. Confess 
it to God. Turn to him. “I will heal... 
I will love,’ he says. ‘‘ Mine anger is turned 
away.” Think what this means to your man- 
hood. 

Life in sin is barren. It stunts all worthy 
growth. It blights others. But God says he 
will be like dew to the soul that returns to 
him penitent. Your life may yet become 
beantiful like the lily, graceful as the olive 
tree, strong and fragrant like the cedar of 
Lebanon. There is hope still for the sinner, 
diseased and devoured by the cancer of sin. 
Turn to God. He has made many a blackened 
life bloom into beauty. I could give such 
biographies. Any minister, many a layman 
could do it. It is not too late, but it may be 
tomorrow. 

4. The fruit of repentance [vs. 7, 8]. The 
prophet declares that the shadow of restored 
Israel will revive those who return to God, 
and their fruit shall be like wheat to strengthen 
and wine torefresh those who dwell with them. 
When Ephraim renounces idols the Lord will 
be mindful of it, the penitent one will find 
himself flourishing like a green fir tree, and 
know that the source of his fruit is in God. 

5. The counsel of wisdom [v. 9]. Does the 
message we have thus interpreted need proof? 
Does not the witness of the still, small voice 
within declare that “‘ the ways of the Lord are 
right, and the just shall walk in them; but 
transgressors shall fall therein”? This is 
what prophets have said. This is what expe- 
rience says. Of all truths this is established 
beyond challenge. But unless we act on it 
and live by it we are certain to die without it. 
Many are dying forever with the great truth 
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ringing in their ears unheeded. We know it 
is Wisdom, true yesterday, today and forever, 
who says, “ Whoso findeth me findeth life. 
. .. All they that hate me love death.” 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 25-July 1. The Modesty of True 
Wisdom. Ps. 131; Prov. 3: 1-7, 13-23; 1 Cor. 
2. 

Knows limitations. Is not jealous. Seeks not 
recognition but opportunity. 
[See prayer meeting editorial. } 








Biographical 


REV. JOHN J. DANA 


Mr. Dana was one of the oldest Congregational ~ 


ministers in Massachusetts. He was born in Poult- 
ney, Vt., in 1811, graduated at Union College in 
1831, and at Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1834. He had pastorates at Pittstown and Canaan, 
N. Y., at South Adams, Troy, Cummington, North 
Becket and West Stockbridge. He died suddenly 
at his home in Williamsville last Sunday. Funeral 
services were held at the Congregational church, 
Housatonic, on Tuesday evening. 











It often happens that a baby is 
thought to be sick when he only needs 
something to eat; by something to 
eat we mean food that he can digest 
and assimilate; food that satisfies his 
hunger and makes him grow. Many 
babies take large quantities of food 
but get little to nourish them. Mel- 


lin’s Food is digestible, entirely solu- 
ble and when mixed with fresh milk 
it is like mother’s milk. Mellin’s 
Food is really “something to eat.” 


Mellin’s Food 


Nothing in the way of artificial 
food agreed with my poor little 
baby and I was very much troubled 
about her, when at the suggestion 
of a friend whose babies had been 
raised on it, I put her on Mellin’s 
Food. The change was magical. 
In 24 hours she was free from all 
indigestion and perfectly well in 
every way. In 3 days she had 
fattened visibly, and now, at the 
end of 5 weeks, she hardly looks 
like the poor, thin, fretful little ‘ 
baby I was grieving over. Mrs. 4 
Julien Gracey, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 


Send ‘us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company . 
Boston, Mass. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


THE RELATIVE CLAIMS OF CITY AND COUN- 
TRY AS MISSION FIELDS 


One-third of the population of the United 
States is massed in cities of 8,000 and up- 
wards. This is the result of changes com- 
paratively recent in methods of doing busi- 
ness and in the tastes of the people. Wealth 
and poverty alike tend to increase the growth 
of cities. In them those who have money 
find the greatest opportunities to multiply it 
and to spend it. In cities those who have 
little or nothing find more chances of employ- 
ment, the excitement and pleasure of contact 
with their kind, the advantages of public im- 
provements in which all may share. 

In cities, also, it is easier to evade the 
responsibilities of righteous living and of 
church and Christian association. The fami- 
lies of the rich live much in hotels and apart- 
ments, spend their summers in watering 
places and resorts and, regarding all their 
habitations as temporary, often fail to con- 
nect themselves actively with churches or 
take any share in Christian enterprises. The 
families of the poor lose themselves in crowded 
tenements, move often, maintain few neigh- 
borly relations with those around them, yield 
easily to temptations of vice and crime which 
breed in thickly settled communities. 

These conditions make home missionary 
work in cities increasingly imperative and 
increasingly difficult. That work is still 
largely in the experimental stage. Mission 
chapels have provéd inadequate. Institu- 
tional churches rarely are self-supporting. 
When efforts to improve the temporal condi- 
tions of the poorer classes are put first these 
are apt to absorb attention and to create more 
demands than they satisfy. Deaconesses’ 
homes, college settlements and similar in- 
stitutions do much, and reports issued by 
them should be studied by those who would 
understand how to benefit cities. But they 
hardly open the door to the solution of the 
problem of city evangelization. 

Our Home Missionary Society is already 
spending about one-third of its income in 
cities. The last census gives 353 cities witha 
population of 10,000 and upward. In 272 of 
them the society is doing some work either 
directly or through its auxiliaries. Of the 
remaining 85 it is found that 67 are in South- 
ern and Middle States, where special reasons 
bar out the missionaries of our society. But 
how little is done as compared with the 
demand! 

Almost within sight of the Bible House in 
New York, where the society’s rooms had 
been located for many years, there is a popu- 
lation about as large as that of the State of 
Maine, yet Congregationalists have supported 
there but one church and one missionary. 

Two-thirds of the population of the United 
States live in the country or in cities and vil- 
lages of 8,000 or less. The majority of those 
who live in large cities were born and spent 
their earlier years in the country. Cléanse 
the fountains and they will purify the streams. 
Entire counties are reported as without a 
single place where religious services are regu- 
larly held. Recent articles in newspapers 
and periodicals have described country com- 
munities where vice appears more degrading 
and hopeless than in city slums. Many sec- 
tions, thinly settled, must remain neglected 
unless itinerant missionaries can be sent 
among them. In parts of New England, as in 
Vermont and Maine, women have been won- 
derfully successful in preaching the gospel in 
homes, in gathering Sunday schools, and in 
organizing or reviving little churches. These 
rural communities call loudly for a large in- 
crease of missionaries. But in city and coun- 
try the first need today is of consecrated men 
and women who support themselves in ordi- 
nary callings and live and preach the gospel 
of Christ. 

For sixteen years our Home Missionary 
Society has carried on specific work in behalf 
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of foreign populatians. It is helping to main- 
tain nearly 100 German churches, with a mem- 
bership approaching 5,000, in thirteen States, 
mostly west of the Mississippi river. It aids, 
also, about 100 Scandinavian churches, seven 
French Canadian, six Bohemian, one Polish 
and one Slovak church. It is laying founda- 
tions for Spanish churches in Florida and 
New Mexice, and now is looking toward Cuba 
as a hopeful field. Yet among the millions of 
foreigners who have come to our shores to be 
American citizens, its efforts only serve to 
show by scattered examples what ought to be 
and might be done if missionaries and means 
were provided. 

The American Missionary Association looks 
out on limitless fields of missionary labor, 
much of it among those as degraded, as pa- 
thetic in their unconscious appeal, as rich in 
possibilities of character as any in the world. 
It is still foremost among missionary socie- 
ties in work for the 8,000,000 Negroes of the 
South. Its influence will be weighty in the 
settlement of the most difficult of the race 
problems in which the future of our entire 
country is involvei. Its schools, churches, 
shops and farms are scattered over the South- 
ern States in places wisely chosen. Its pu- 
pils, trained now through a generation of de- 
voted labor, are witnessing for Christ, are 
faithfally trying to lift up their fellowmen 
and women in hundreds of hamlets, villages 
and cities. In the veins of many of them 
flows the blood’ of African savages and of 
some the blood Of cultured American ances- 
tors. Only the Spirit of Christ can subdue 
the wild instincts and guide wisely the strug- 
gling aspirations of these multitudes whose 
homes are in the midst of a stronger and su- 
perior race. Only the Spirit of Christ can 
maintain peace between them and promote 
the happiness and usefulness of both races 
for their country and for mankind. This so- 
ciety is striving to give the gospel to these 
people, to study their conditions in city and 
country, to adapt its methods to rapidly 
changing circumstances of communities which 
have long been stagnant, but are waking up 
to new life which they but dimly understand. 
The Indians, through schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, make claims on us through this soci- 
ety. The Chinese on the Pacific coast ask 
through it our help. 

The pupils of the A. M. A. are carrying for 
us the message of Christ’s love to Africa, 
China, Japan and Mexico, and it waits only 
for money to open schools in Porto Rico. 

The work done at home through these so- 
cieties will teach us how to spread the gospel 
effectively in foreign lands. If our churches 
would study this great subject with the inter- 
est it deserves, and with the facts which they 
might easily know, would not new life be felt 
among them, new methods be discovered and 
new triumphs follow? Did God ever summon 
his children so emphatically as now to such 
definite work with assurance of so great re- 
sults in establishing his kingdom throughout 
the world? 

The H. M. S., Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street, New York city, will furnish 
these pamphlets on this subject: 


The City, by Rev. J. B. Clark; The Country, by 
Rev. William Kincaid;: The Foreigner, by Rev. 
Washington Choate; also the City and Home Mis- 
sions, and Foreign Missionary Work at Home, with 
a list of books and pamphlets on the same topic. 
The A. M. A. will send leafiets as follows: Redemp- 
tion of Races, by Rev.#) P. Woodbury ; The Chinese 
in America, by Rev. Willard Scott; The Responsi- 
bilities of the Indian and the White Man, by Rev. 
N. Boynton. 

Each society is ready to give several other docu- 
ments treating our topic from various points of 
view. : : 

Read, also, the report of the City Missionary Soci- 
eties of Boston, Chi¢ago and St. Louis. A Tenement 
House Census of Beston is well worth study. A copy, 
without charge, except for postage, may be pro- 
cured of Mr. H. G. Wadlin, Chief of Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor, Boston, Mass. 





Nature, in thet fine ramble of hers along 
the shore of the great deep, a ramble which 
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we call Time, has been good enough to write 
and strew along the sand at intervals short 
monographs of autobiography, which remain 
for our reading. These quaint epistles of 
Nature, like all women’s letters, full of blots 
or erasures, of false syntax, of queer spelling, 
of ejaculations, of double underscorings, of 
marvelous punctuations, of confidential dis- 
closures, of tiger hates, of lily loves; these 
rare, incoherent letters ... these violet- 
stained letters, I say, of our sweetheart 
Nature, all breathe one tone in respect of 
the constant etherealizing process which she 
has been undergoing.—Sidney Lanier. 





In and Around Boston 


Hats Off in Church 

It is more than a year since we called atten. 
tion to the inconvenience of looking at the 
preacher through nodding plumes, carcasses 
of birds, piles of lace and other ornaments 
which bedeck the heads of the fairer sex in 
houses of worship. We felt confident then 
that relief would come to worshipers as it has 
come to playgoers At several churches in 
this vicinity the custom has become general 
for women to remove their hats. One of the 
first to introduce it in a quiet way was the 
Central Church, Chelsea. This was at the 
request of the pastor. Some weeks ago a 
deacon in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, at the 
prayer meeting caused a sensation by declar- 
ing that, while it was possible to hear Dr. 
Hillis on Sunday, it was impossible to see 
him. His exhortation failed of effect, but the 
choirmaster persuaded the young women in 
his choir to begin the reform, and it is likely 
to spread. In Prospect Hill Church, Somer- 
ville, some of the women suggested to the 
pastor, Rev. E. S. Tead, that he request that 
hats should be removed. The response to his 
request was cordial, and for the last two Sun- 
days nearly every head in the congregation 
was uncovered. It is said that more attention 
is given to the preachers when there are no 
hats to be contemplated. We hope the cus- 
tom of removing hats in the church will be- 
come general. 


Public Services on the Common 

The variety of religious services under the 
elms of the Common on Sunday afternoons 
was last Sunday increased by two, both 
heartily acceptable to the large audiences 
which assembled under the second tree on the 
Charles Street mall. The Free and Open 
Association of the Episcopal Church began a 
series of services with spirited singing of 
some of the grand old Christian hymns and 
earnest addresses on the need that every one 
should appropriate the love and self-sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ and live for him. Rey. Drs. 
R. H. Howe, D. D, Addison and §S. H, Hilliard 
were the speakers, and the reverent bearing 
and continued attention of the 500 listeners 
prophesy that this will be one of the very use- 
ful features of summer evangelistic services. 
The Evangelical Alltance also held an inter- 
esting service, which is to be followed by 
others each Sunday during the season. 


Christian Welcome to the Sailors 

The forces of evil so often have unopposed 
intercourse with sailors and marines when 
they land in our great cities that it is most 
gratifying to note the forethought of Chaplain 
Tribou of the Charlestown Navy Yard and 
other Christian men in Boston and vicinity, 
who set to work, raised funds and fitted up 
commodious temporary ciubrooms at the foot 
of State Street, where the men from the ships 
of the North Atlantic Squadron, now at an- 
chor in the harbor, could find reading and 
writing materials, good cheer and good fel- 
lowship while on land, without resorting to 
saloons and places of questionable repute. 
This forethought and generosity has been ap- 
preciated by the men for whom it was dis- 
played, and it deserves imitation in other 
cities which from time to time welcome the 
men of the navy. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
GEORGE BORROW 


The subject of this biography was one of 
the most peculiar characters of the century. 
Indeed, in many respects he was unique. He 
was one of those men who strike out in un- 
conventional directions, live much by them- 
selves, cultivate their hobbies and are more 
or less at odds with the world, yet to whom 
the world owes a considerable debt and ren- 
ders sooner or later a tribute of hearty ad- 
miration. Borrow was an accomplished lin- 
glist. He mastered many languages, includ- 
ing certain of the most difficult, and, although 
his knowledge of some of them appears to 
have been superficial, his linguistic tastes and 
studies gave him a recognized pre eminence. 
He also was a special student of gypsy life 
and character and wrote much about them. 
Nine people out of ten doubtless think of him 
first as an exponent, and to some extent an 
illustration, of gypsy characteristics. 

The work before us, by Dr. W. 1. Knapp, 
formerly of Yale and Chicago Universities, 
shows that Borrow was less of a gypsy, in 
respect to actual association with that people, 
than we had supposed, but it confirms the 
prevailing impression of his close intimacy 
and extensive and accurate knowledge of 
gypsy life, language and character. His well- 
known writings, Lavengro and Romany Rye, 
are largely the outgrowth of this knowledge. 
He also is known widely by his work, The 
Bible in Spain, based upon his experiences 
in the service of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in the effort to introduce the 
Bible to the Spanish people. This task occu- 
pied him for several years and gave him an 
intimate familiarity with the country, and his 
work is a vivid, lifelike portrayal of the con- 
dition of its people in the early part of the 
second quarter of this century. His other 
publications possess interest and value, but 
are less important. 

Such a romantic and adventurous career 
has a strong fascination for a large class of 
readers, and there have been some mystery 
and some controversy about its history. Dr. 
Knapp has written this biography with the 
most loyal zeal. It is at once a portrayal of 
a picturesque and remarkable career and a 
study of literary conditions and efforts fifty 
or more years ago in England, and it also 
throws light upon certain kinds of philan- 
thropic and missionary effort. He hes made 
minute and painstaking studies, personally 
fullowing Borrow’s footsteps through life, 
seeing with his own eyes, so far as possible, 
whatever Borrow saw, interviewing every 
one surviving who knew Borrow, and mak- 
ing the most of Borrow’s correspondence and 
other papers, which he has succeeded by the 
utmost pains in obtaining. The critical fidel- 
ity of the author has somewhat lessened at 
times the readableness of his narrative. ‘Tri- 
files, now and then, have assumed a magnitude 
out of proportion to their real value, but he 
has accomplished finely his purpose, i. ¢., to 
record everything of any consequence in Bor- 
row’s career, so as to exhaust the subject. 

Moreover, in spite of its lavishness of de- 
tail and its occasiona] unevenness of manner, 
the work is thoroughly interesting, and in 
important respects it is a fine example of 
what a biography ought to be. It portrays 
Borrow so distinctly, with all his peculiari- 
ties, good and bad alike, in such bold relief, 
that the reader really makes the acquaintance 
of the man himself. He does not merely read 
about him, he learns to know him. Any bi- 
ography of which this can be truly said isa 
success in the highest sense. Borrow as a 
map, a traveler and an author is portrayed in 
these pages with unusual vividness and fidel- 
ity, and hereafter any one who wishes to in- 
form himself about the subject has merely to 
turn to this work. He will find everything 
which he can reasonably desire related here 
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in complete, clear and candid style. The gen- 
eral public may not care for a biography of 
this sort, but the number of readers who are 
certain to appreciate it is large enough to 
abundantly warrant the labor which Dr. 
Knapp has expended upon it. It is richly 
illustrated with maps and pictures, and con- 
tains appropriate lists, tables, etc., together 
with an appendix containing selected corre- 
spondence. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.00.) 
MR. GLADSTONE 


A new life of Mr.,Gladstone is issued, edited 
by Sir Wemyss Reid. It isa peculiar sort of 
biography, being a compilation of articles by 
the editor and others, among whom are Canon 
MacColl and Messrs. F. W. Hirst, A. J. But- 
ler and H. W. Lucy.. Its successive chapters 
discuss Mr. Gladstone’s ancestry and youth, 
his Oxford life, his, standing as a scholar, and 
his politica), theological, social, financial and 
critical characteristics and relations, while 
special attention is devoted to him as a leader 
of the House and a reformer, as premier, as 
an orator, and in his relation to the Eastern 
Question, Home Rule, etc. The result is a 
spirited, readable and comprehensive biogra- 
phy, abounding in interest. It is all the more 
interesting and even valuable because of the 
cross lights which it throws upon its subject, 
for the different writers do not agree among 
themselves altogether. For example, one or 
two of them deny to Mr. Gladstone the sense 
of humor, while others declare that he pos- 
sessed it in a considerable degree and all try 
to furnish illustrations of their respective 
views. The reader, therefore, can make up 
his own mind. Probably he will decide that 
Mr. Gladstone certainly was deficient in the 
sense of humor, as commonly understood. 

One gets a good idea of the man from this 
work, although it is not as scholarly and criti- 
cal as the ordinary biography by some single 
competent pen. It contains many anecdotes 
and incidents and answers very well its evi- 
dent purpose, which is to be a popular rather 
than an especially analytical and critical 
work. It contains analysis and criticism, 
however, but there is no controlling and con- 
sistent purpose governing the different contri- 
butions and they often repeat each other in 
substance and at considerable length. Itisa 
collection of impressions received and com- 
municated by different men, not a life history 
carefully outlined and narrated. It abounds 
in portraits and other illustrations and is cer- 
tainly a success in aiding the general public 
to understand how Mr. Gladstone appeared to 
others and in comprehending the dignity, 
beauty and value of his career. [G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. $4.50.] 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE LIQUOR PROB- 
LEM 


This is another report of investigations 
made in behalf of the well-known Committee 
of Fifty, a first report by which was published 
two years ago. The object for which the com- 
mittee was appointed was to study the liquor 
problem of the United States, to collect with 
absolute impartiality all facts bearing upon 
the subject and to digest these facts and report 
to the public. The sub committee which is 
behind this particular volume consisted at 
first of the late Pres. F. A. Walker and ex- 
Pres. E. B. Andrews, Dr. Z. R. Brockway, 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright and Prof. Henry W. 
Farnam. Later, General Walker having 
died and Dr. Andrews retired, Prof. J. F. 
Jones and Drs. E. R. L. Gould and J. G. 
Brooks were added to the committee. Its 
special agent has been Mr. John: Koren, who 
is the author of the major part of this report. 
The report of the sub-committee is signed by 
Professor Farnam. 

The particular ground covered is the rela- 
tion of the liquor problem to poverty, to pau- 
perism, to the destitution and neglect of 
children and to crime, and the relations of the 
Negroes and the North American Indians to 
the problem, together with the social aspects 
of the saloon in large cities. It is a book to 
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be consulted rather than to be read by the 
general public. Only specialists will care to 
read it through. But no one can afford not to 
master it who desires to acquire the latest 
and most trustworthy information in regard 
to its subject. It is absolutely impartial and 
candid, and is exceedingly comprehensive 
and clear. It is significant in many different 
directions. It does not attempt to draw con- 
clusions; however, so much as to state facts, 
leaving the public to draw its own conclu- 
sions. The common opinion that by far the 
largest percentage of crime which is due to 
any one source is due to liquor is not in- 
dorsed in full by the revelations here made. 
The indirect relation of drink to misery and 
crime is not overlooked, but it is too difficult 
to be determined to be reckoned on; but, even 
if a large addition be conceded on this ac- 
count, probably many will be surprised to 
find that the amount of wretchedness and 
crime which is traceable to the liquor habit is 
less than they had supposed. 

One of the most significant chapters is that 
on the social aspects of the saloon in great 
cities. It indicates that the place which the 
saloon occupies in the life of thousands of its 
frequenters is somewhat different from that 
commonly supposed. In spite of its evil in- 
fluences, it is in some respects useful, and is 
unlikely to be eliminated by any agency 
which does not excel it in its best aspects. 
The most successful rival which it has thus 
far encountered seems to be the coffee saloon, 
which in some instances not only has been 
made to pay, but has practically closed adja- 
cent liquor saloons. The statistics of the 
book are well classified and its value to the 
student of social economics is difficult to be 
overestimated. {Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) 

RELIGIOUS 

Dean W. H. Fremantle has edited a volume 
of Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous 
[E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50], by the late mas- 
ter of Balliol at Oxford, the famous Benjamin 
Jowett. The first part contains eleven bio- 
graphical discourses on such themes as: 
Wycklif, Loyola, Wesley, Dean Stanley, Gam- 
betta and Archbishop Tait and Prof. T. H. 
Greene; the second contains eight miscellane- 
ous sermons upon Statistics and Faith, which 
discusses the new problems growing out of 
the Tractarian movement; two sermons on 
the Church; and, among the others, one on 
War, an answer to Professor Mozley’s well- 
known sermon depicting war as necessary to 
the Christian state; and one to servants, 
preached to the college servants and their 
families. These are simple, unrhetorical dis- 
courses, suggesting more the conversation of 
the preacher with his friend than the promul- 
gation of schemes of thought carefally shaped 
so as to impress atruth. They are meditative 
and quiet in manner and’ resenible essays 
rather than the ordinary sermon, and after . 
reading them one easily can understand how 
doubts of the vitality of his Christian convic- 
tions may have sprung up in some minds, 
Yet no one can read them attentively without 
perceiving that they are based upon, and 
actually give expression to, adeep and earnest 
piety. They make fewer mentions of the 
atonement and the Saviour than most ser- 
mons, but they are based upon the recognition 
of the divine life, character and spirit and the 
duty of men to imitate, obey and honor God. 
And they are full of a practical and precious 
humanity. ’ 

Prof. G. M. Boardman of Chicago Seminary, 
in his. History of New England Theology 
[A. D. F. Randolph & Co.] offers a lucid and 
enlightening study of the subject which the 
title embodies. It is an analysis and descrip- 
tion of the theology which has come to be 
known as the New England theology, which 
is due in its main positions to Jonathan Ed- 
wards and Samuel Hopkins, but has been 
modified by Emmons, Tyler, Taylor, Woods, 
Bushnell and others, and from which the 
modern new theology, so called, is in impor- 
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tant respects an expression of dissent. The 

book is the outgrowth of a series of lectures 

prepared for an elective class in Chicago Sem- 
inary, and it sketches with vigor and clear- 
ness the condition of the religious world of 

New England in the middle of the last cen- 

tury and the causes which led to the develop- 

ment of the New England theology, its char- 
acteristics, theological and metaphysical, its 
prominent doctrines and their treatment, such 
as responsibility, virtue, justification and the 
atonement and the differences which grew up 
among its adherents themselves, for example, 
between the moderate Calvinists and the 

Hopkinsians. There also are chapters on the 

New Haven theology, the Oberlin theology, 
and the inquiry whether the later theology, 
that is, the modern ‘‘new theology”’ is Ed- 
wardean or not Dr. Boardman answers with 
an emphatic negative. The book is of great 
interest to theologians and of large impor- 
tance to actual or intending ministers. 

Canon Charles Gore has written a commen- 
tary on the first eight chapters of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50]. It is to be succeeded by an- 
other volume completing the epistle. It is 
based on careful and extended scholarship. 
It conveys the fruits rather than the methods, 
and is plain, concise, intelligible and useful. 
The author is known to occupy a very high 
church position, but this fact does not come to 
the front in this work very noticeably. Oocca- 
sionally a reference to the church indicates it, 
but not offensively. It is a helpful piece of 
work. 

STORIES 

M. Edouard Rod made so many friends in 
this country during his recent visit that his 
story, Pastor Naudié’s Young Wife (Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25], which Bradley Gilman 
has translated, will find a ready welcome. 
It is a sketch of modern French Protestant 
life, and has appeared in the Revue de Deux 
Mondes. It illustrates vividly the life of 
certain types of French Protestantism, bring- 
ing out the fact that the conflict between con- 
servatism and advanced thought exists among 
them as elsewhere, and it also works out the 
consequences of an unfortunate marriage on 
the part of the hero. lt is not conspicuous 
for dramatic force, nor is there anything 
striking in the plot. In fact, it is a little de- 
pressing. But it is a skillfully managed con- 
trast of types of character, and supplies a 
clear picture of the influence of what may be 
called the religious atmosphere in a commu- 
nity. The translator appears to have done 
his work well, and the story is decidedly in- 
teresting. 

Those who enjoy more or less covert sneers 
at missions will relish Jesus Delaney [Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25], by J. G. Donnelley, in 
which the mercenary, superficial and com- 
paratively fruitless work of an alleged mis- 
sion in Mexico is depicted with considerable 
skill. But it is too late for such a work to 
make much of any impression. That there 
have been, and still may be, missions and 
missionaries undeserving of the confidence 
and support which they receive is true. But 
they are not many, and the mission here de- 
scribed is only a caricature of the real thing. 
But even the author, we are glad to see, 
though he does it as a sort of contrast, ren- 
ders homage to the truly Christian spirit and 
service of the missionary’s wife. The chief 
value of the story lies,in its representations 
of Mexican character and life, which appear 

\ to be trustworthy in the main, but as a novel 
it is only of the second class, apart from its 
accuracy or failure in portraying missions. 

Why the heroine kept her lover waiting and 
why she did not keep him waiting any longer 
are the questions which are answered at 
some length, and with unusual pleasure for 
the reader, in The Professor’s Daughter 
{Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.25], by Anna 
Farquhar. After all the chief figure in the 


book is not the hero himself, but his fisher- 
It is a strong story in every re- 


man friend. 
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spect and engrossing.——Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son’s A Triple Entanglement [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25] presents a snarl of love affairs 
which is duly untangled, and the account of 
which is entertaining and perhaps not gravely 
improbable. The scene is chiefly Italy and 
England. The author knows how to portray 
a heroine very effectively. 

Robert Herrick’s Love’s Dilemmas [H. S. 
Stone & Co.] contains six short stories, ex- 
hibiting considerable power of penetration 
and fancy. They make a pleasant-volume for 
light reading.——In The Cougar Tamer and 
Other Stories of Adventure (H. S. Stone & 
Co.], by F. W. Calkins, are grouped twelve 
or fifteen more short stories, the scenes of 
which are in the West or Southwest, dealing 
with wild life on the plains in various forms. 
They are graphic and interesting, and the 
more so because they describe a kind of life 
which soon will disappear never to reappear. 


POETICAL 


Dante presents an ever fresh temptation’ to 
the student of poetry, and Dante Interpreted 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50],a brief summary 
of the poet’s life, times and character, by 
Epiphanius Wilson, containing also an analy- 
sis of the Divine Comedy, with original trans- 
lations into English of portions of it in the 
Spencerian meter, is an enjoyable and sug- 
gestive addition to Dantean literature. Mr. 
Wilson exhibits a just and suggestive appre- 
ciation of the spirit of the Italian poet, and 
his book, although it does not go profoundly 
into its subject, is in every way a valuable 
addition to the lighter and more easily read 
interpretations and appreciations.——Edwin 
Markham has come to the front of late rap- 
idly, his poem, The Man with the Hoe, of 
itself having won a great popularity. This 
poem gives the title to his new book, The Man 
with the Hoe and Other Poems [Doubleday & 
McClure Co. $1.00], the contents of which are 
distinguished by a deeper penetration into 
human character and life than is usual, and 
by a real power of expression. Most of the 
poems are somewhat somber, but they are all 
strong and full of feeling. 

The author of Echoes and Other Poems 
{Lutheran Pub. Board. 75 cents] is Rev. Dr. 
E. A. Wingard of Columbia, S.C. Its contents 
are chiefly religious, and they exhibit a consid- 
erable power of musical utterance and are 
lofty and stimulating in conception. Several 
of them contain earnest pleas for justice to 
the colored race, based upon actual knowledge 
of the Negro and as judicious as they are 
timely.——A dainty little poem printed with 
tasteful and abundant colored illustrations is 
A Spring Song [E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents], 
by Thomas Nash, the seventeenth century 
poet. The Hlustrations are by L. L. Brooke. 
The words simply serve to tie the pictures 
together, but are sufficient for that. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


To the thousands of her graduates scattered 
throughout the world the new book by Mr. 
L. S. Welsh and Walter Camp about Yale, 
Her Campus, Classrooms and Athletics [L. C. 
Page & Co. $2.50] will afford intense gratifi- 
cation. He who sits down to read it must 
make up his mind to attend to little else until 
he has mastered the substance. It is nota 
systematic, comprehensive history of the uni- 
versity, nor does it pretend to be. It is a 
series of studies, reviewing impressions and 
conveying, so far as that can be done, to out- 
siders an idea of that which makes Yale what 
it is. Its first part, the Yale Campus, deals 
with the college life, its opportunities, labors, 
privileges, sports, social life, peculiarities, ex- 
aggerations and nonsense, and its intensity 
and impressiveness. There are appendixes 
upon customs and traditions, the history of 
debating, public societies, etc. The second 
part, dealing with the Yale classrooms, de- 
scribes different departments of the university, 
their work and the instructors who guide that 
work, and in a following appendix are tables 
of all sorts. The third part deals with ath- 
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letics. The authors have presented Yale as 
she is, and no one who knew Yale as she used 
to be can fail to be gratified that she retains 
so fully the ancient and characteristic spirit 
and that year by year she becomes of so much 
more value to all who share her opportunities. 
The fragmentariness of this work does not 
diminish, possibly even intensifies, the im- 
pression which one receives to this effect. It 
is a treasury of information, yet it is no mere 
catalogue or cyclopedia of facts. It breathes 
the Yale spirit throughout. It is illustrated 
lavishly and admirably, and our only criti- 
cisms are that it contains no index and that 
the care given to tabulating victories in ath- 
letics should have been exhibited also in pro- 
viding similar lists of important literary hon- 
ors. For example, there should be in such a 
book a correct list of all winners of the 
Townsend premiums and of the successive 
De Forest medals. Mr. Samuel J. Elder has 
written a felicitous introduction. 

Here are several pleasant books about na- 
ture. One is a dainty and exquisite publica- 
tion which the Putnams have issued and for 
which Mr. J. C. Adams is responsible, Nature 
Studies in Berkshire [$4.50]. It is a collection 
of experiences and meditations in the form of 
short essays with numerous fine illustrations, 
the whole making a volume such as is com- 
monly called a gift book at Christmas, which 
all familiar with the Berkshire region and al! 
others who loye natural beauty anywhere, 
will appreciate. It is handsomely printed and 
bound and is certain to give delight to all 
lovers of nature who also are readers. 

Field, Forest and Wayside Flowers (Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.50], by Maud Going, is an- 
other. It contains untechnical studies for 
unlearned lovers of nature, and will help to 
direct the eye and the mind to appreciate 
hitherto uncomprehended forms of natural 
beauty, which are none the less admirable and 
often wonderful because they are common and 
simple. This, too, abounds in admirable illus- 
trations. 

Yet another is one of Olive Thorne Miller’s 
excellent little books, First Book of Birds 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00]. It is for the 
children and young people, but unhappy must 
be the mature reader who cannot enjoy it. It 
tells about birds in their various stages of 
growth and in their characteristics and their 
relations with mankind. It is bright and 
vivacious and also informing. This, too, is 
illustrated. 

Everyday Butterflies (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00], by H. S. Seudder, another book 
upon natural history is truly scientific and at 
the same time popular in character. It de- 
scribes various kinds of butterflies, many of 
which abound in our common life, and the 
reader will find the book a valuable handbook 
for consultation if his interest leads him to 
study butterfly life during his vacation this 
summer. It is a scholarly piece of work in 
every way and a valuable addition to the 
home library. 

One has to see his own Europe. Hardly 
any two of us wish to see precisely the same 
things or in just the same manner. Yet other 
people’s suggestions often are useful, and Mr. 
Grant Allen’s The European Tour (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25] will help many toa more 
profitable and enjoyable time, Old travelers 
will not care much about it, but it will be 
helpful and interesting to those going abroad 
for the first time. It is pleasantly written and 
reasonably comprehensive and suggestive. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have issued a 
volume called Books I Have Read intended 
to facilitate the making of notes. It is ar- 
ranged for the entry of title, author, publisher, 
details as to character and contents of the 
book with space for comments, quotations, 
etc. Itis no better for its purpose than any 
ordinary note-book such as one easily can ar- 
range for himself. Nevertheless many people 
will be glad of it and find it of practical 
service. 

Messrs. Silas Farmer & Co. of Detroit have 
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issued a neat, compact pocket Guide-ook [25 
cents] to that city, which is illustrated and 
will serve visitors as a historical souvenir. It 
is a treasury of such information as one de- 
sires. Christian Endeavorers will find it a 
help next month. 


NOTES 


—— The reason why Messrs. Copeland & 
Day, of this city, have dissolved partnership 
is stated not to be financial—and they have 
paid all their obligations—but Mr. Day’s ab- 
sorption in photography. 

— In addition to other striking material 
the number of Leslie’s Weekly for June 22 
is to have the history of the famous Dreyfus 
case in full and with many illustrations, under 
the title The Crime of the Century. 


~—— London is to have a new penny even- 
ing journal, issued at nine o’clock, P. M., 
after the ordinary evening papers are out of 
the way. Its title is to be The Latest, and 
its proprietor is Mrs. Charrington, wife of a 
well-known brewer. 


— The June Book Buyer seems specially 
rich in information about rising authors—e.g., 
Mrs. Edward Wharton, Charles W. Chesnutt, 
Helen Stuart Thompson, T. J. Hains, Flor- 
ence Wilkinson, etc. But was it David (p. 368) 
or Edward (p. 369) Noyes Westcott who wrote 
David Harum ? 


— Count Tolstoi and The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine are at odds. The editor of the mag- 
azine has accepted a serial story from the au- 
thor, but wishes to expunge certain “realistic 
passages ’’ and “extreme ideas.’”’ The author 
demands their restoration and refuses further 
“eopy’”’ unless he is obeyed. The outcome 
remains to be reached. 


—— The new fifteen-volume edition of Kip- 
ling is not to be issued ‘by any one firm but 
jointly by his authorized publishers, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., The Century Co., and the 
Doubleday & McClure Co., unless the union 
of the last named with the Harpers makes 
some difference. The book department of the 
H. B. Claflin Co. is to market it. 


—— It takes nearly three columns in Liter- 
ature to answer the question whether an au- 
thor has the right to revise his own writings 
after they have beer published, and then the 
non-committal reply is made that no rule can 
be laid down. Why not say plainly that of 
course an author has the right to revise thus, 
but it may be decidedly a mistake for him to 
exercise that right. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

A GRAMMAIRE. By Eugene Labiche. Edited by 
Ma 8. Piatt, Ph. D. es 62. BS cents, 
PLANE 7 ga . Wentworth. pp. 
256. 85 cents. 

PETER SCHLEMIHL. By Adelbert von Chamisso 
Edited by William R. Alger. ar Bat 35 cents. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
THE E PEDAGOGUES. By A cthor 8 Pier, pp. 287. 


The YELLOW WALL PAPER. Cal Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson. pp. 55. 50 cents. 
Macmillan Co. New Yor. 
Our GARDENS. By 8. Reynolds Hole. pp. 304, 


.00. 
Tis MAKING OF Hawaltl. By W. F. Blackman. 
Pp. 266. $2.00. 
LIFE AND REMAINS OF = ie yi H. QUICK. 
Edited by F. Storr. Ss 
JOHN MILTON. By W. Trent. so e086. 765 cents. 
Epictetus. Translated by Eliza “ys Sens. In 
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German Congregationalism on 
the Pacific Coast 


BY SUPT. M. E, EVERSZ 


The urgent request to visit our German 
churches on the coast and to attend the Paci- 
fic German Association was not to be denied. 
Crowded houses greeted us at Fresno, Cal. 
Large numbers of the German church re- 
sponded to the cordial invitation of its older, 
English-speaking sister toa union service in 
the evening. It was indeed unique, consist- 
ing of appropriate readings and finely rendered 
music. Brief addresses and prayers in Eng- 
lish, German and Chinese, which latter mis- 
sion was also represented, followed. 

With perhaps one or two exceptions all our 
German churches on the coast are making 
progress. Walla Walla and our missions near 
Ritzville, Wn., have passed through a trying 
period of misrepresentation and slander, hav- 
ing been called almost everything conceivable, 
from a “congressional” to a persecuting 
church, but they seem to thrive upon it, and 
we were permitted to assist in organizing two 
missions into churches. 

The association met with the First German 
Church of Ritzville, Wn., six miles out in the 
country, and was royally cared for. All the 
meetings were well attended, and the preach- 
ing services crowded. Every pastor was pres- 
ent at the opening and remained to the last 
meeting. Every appointee did his duty. ‘The 
theme for the conference was The Christian 
Church—Her Nature, Power, Secret, Develop- 
ment, Rewards, etc. At the devotional hour 
beginning each morning and afternoon ses- 
sion the spirit of prayer seemed so to press 
for utterance, laymen participating freely, that 
it was difficult to close on time. Sunday was 
the great day of the feast. Long before the 
appointed time even the seats temporarily 
provided were taken. The superintendent 
preached and assisted atthe communion. The 
afternoon was devoted to missionary ad- 
dresses and a collection ; the evening to words 
of counsel and farewell. 

The Ritzville church was organized in 1887, 
five years later than its English-speaking sis- 
ter in the village, and outstripped her by at- 


taining self-support two years ago. On com-. 


ing into our fellowship in 1894 it raised $300 
salary with difficulty. Under the wise leader- 
ship of Rev. Gottlieb Scheuerle it became 
self-supporting in less than four years. The 
pastor’s suggestion, at the close of my sermon 
on Sunday evening, that the church should do 
its share in providing for the expenses of the 
superintendent, was honored with a collec- 
tion of $56, of which $10 were designated for 
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the American Board. On casting up accounts 
I find that all the expenses of the trip were 
paid by the freewill offerings of these churches, 
with a surplas of $83 for missions. Instead 
of having at Ritzville a church in sympathy 
with the saloon, as was formerly the case, we 
have one whose self-sacrifice and spirituality 
would not, I think, suffer in comparison with 
the better class of our churches. Has not 
this work paid? 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY BEV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 2-8. Our Country for Christ. 
Ps. 33: 10-22. 

It is a great thing for a growing youth 
when he realizes that he exists for something. 
The same is true of a nation. In the early 
periods of its existence its one thought is of 
growth, of self-aggrandizement, of develop- 
ment of its resources, of attaining a high and 
assured position among the nations of the 
earth. Later, if the nation be composed of 
the right stuff, comes the thought of its wide 
usefulness and service. To be sure, in some 
nations, notably in our own, this idea of ful- 
filling God’s ends is present from the very 
start. It was not simply to found a home and 
to obtain freedom for themselves that our 
forefathers crossed the Atlantic. They knew 
that a savage race here needed the gospel and, 
fired by their missionary ardor, they endured 
all the vicissitudes of those arduous begin- 
nings. 

But of late years, and more especially dur- 
ing the last twelve months, a deeper con- 
sciousness of a divine mission has been borne 
in upon us by the startling events on land and 
sea. Just how we are to fulfill this divine 
mission may be dimly apprehended, but a 
great many Christian minds and hearts can- 
not throw off the conviction that we, as a na- 
tion, are being called upon to do larger things 
in behalf of the whole world than we have 
thought ourselves capable of doing, or even 
dreamed that it was our duty todo. Itis not 
wild enthusiasm born of unparalleled victories. 
It is not eager thirst for commercial gain and 
supremacy. It is the belief, born of faith in 
a divine Ruler, and of the conscientious devo- 
tion to duty which has never been absent from 
our American stock, that leads us to the point 
of believing that we, as a nation, exist for 
something. 





If a nation’s final and noblest mission is to 
be Christ’s and to serve Christ, then we must 
ever be clarifying and enlarging our views as 
to what it means to be a Christian nation. It 
is to stand for the principles and standards 
which Jesus laid down, to exemplify purity 
and justice and mercy and fairness in high 
places, to purge municipal life of its rottenness 
and self-seeking, to speed the wide prevalence 
of liberty and democracy, to make men every- 
where live together in harmony and helpful- 
ness. Weare a long way off from being this 
as a nation, but these are the ideals toward 
which we must move. Everything must ulti- 
mately be brought to Christ for judgment, our 
methods of doing business, our industrial and 
financial systems, our national amusements 
and our ways of dealing with the unfortunate 
and unblessed children of men. 





What can a Christian Endeavorer do to 
make the nation truly Christ’s? He can pray 
for it daily as he does for his own spiritual 
life and for the welfare of his loved ones. He 
can, if a citizen, vote thoughtfully and regu- 
larly. He can help to dictate nominations. 
He can watch public officials. He can join 
such organizations as municipil leagues and 
good government clabs. He can read the mul- 
tiplying literature relating to the duties and 
opportunities of the plain, everyday citizen. 
He can infuse into others a patriotism that is 
not exhausted when Fourth of July is over. 
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Vermont’s State Convention 


Strong Addresses Given. 


The Granite City Entertains a Large Company. 


Since the convention became a delegated 
body there has not been so wide a representa- 
tion attending the State meeting as at Barre 
last week. The city and church greeted the 
gathering with open hospitality. The pro- 
gram was carried out as planned, with a single 
exception, and the addresses were of a high 
order. One hundred and eighty. four delegates 
were present, representing 112 churches. The 
convention opened Tuesday afternoon. Dea- 
con C. F. Thompson, presiding, skillfully 
guided the deliberations. Rev. H. L. Bailey 
was made scribe. Mayor Gordon and Rev. 
S. N. Jackson, pastor of the entertaining 
church, extended hearty welcome. In the 
eleven years since the convention met in 
Barre the town has become a 
flourishing city, and the church 


ety, Miss M. L. Graham for the A. M. A., and 
Pres. G. M. Ward presented the emergency 
claims of Rollins College. The Education So- 
ciety was represented by Sev. C. O. Day, who 
was warmly welcomed to his home State, and 
Mrs. H. 8S. Caswell indicated the full signi- 
ficance of the fact that enly six out of every 
hundred women are vitally interested in mis- 
sions. A union service with the convention 
was held in the evening, with addresses by 
Mrs. L. S. Childs of Oklahoma, Secretary Day 
and President Ward. Dr. Ryder ofthe A. M. A. 
exploited the heroic deeds of Christian women, 
to whom is due much of the successes in mis- 
sionary annals. The new officials elected are: 
president, Mrs. R. P. Fairbanks, St. Johns- 


Important Business Transacted 


The report of the directors was presented 
by the secretary, Rev. C. H. Merrill. More 
work has been accomplished, at less expense, 
than in former years. The society has filled 
fifty-four fields where the churches have re- 
ported 104 additions. One noticeable feature 
of the work is an awakened benevolence. 
The employment of women as missionaries is 
specially valuable. The service rendered is 
often superior to that of men, and fields are 
entered which are ordinarily passed over by 
ministers. The Congregationalists of the State 
must respond to the appeal for gifts or many 
rescued churches will suffer. Addresses were 
also made by Miss Hartig, Miss Nellie M. 
Jones and by Rev. Messrs. W. P. Jackson, 

C. O. Gill and E. G. French, 
su ful pastors of home mis- 





has grown from the twentieth 
in the State for membership to 
the rank of third, while the 
Sunday schooland Y. P.S.C. E. 
are the largest in the State. 
The convention sermon was 
preached by Rev. A. W. Dick- 
ens upon the theme, Moral Sen- 
sibility. He emphasized the 
thought that while this is in a 
considerable degree an inherit- 
ance it is subject to self-deter- 
mination and can be turned 
to high uses. Dr. Jackson offi- 
ciated at the sacrament, assisted 
by Rev. J. L. Merrill and Rev. 
Edward Hawes. One of the 
most interesting papers of the 
convention was the annual re- 
port of the secretary, Prin. 
J.M. Comstock. The State has 
209 Congregational churches, 
with a nominal membership of 
21,904. There have been 1,020 
additions. The benevolences, 
$47,244, show a decrease. For 
home church work $194,016 were 
expended. The Sunday school 
enrollment is 20,090, less by 881 
than last year. The Y.P.S. 
C. E. shows a gain in its mem- 
bership of 8 267. Besides the 
narrative of religious life the 
secretary made an important 
contribution to the subject of 
ministerial standing in Ver- 
mont. Out of 151 men in ac- 
tive service eighty-six have 
had full college and seminary 
courses. Ten had the college 
without the seminary, and 
thirty-five obtained their entire 
training in the divinity schools. 





THE WOMAN’S UNION 


It was fitting that large place 
should be given the work of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union, for Barre 
was its birthplace eleven years ago. The anni- 
versary filled three sessions on Tuesday, one 
being held simultaneously with the opening 
hours of theconvention. Theenforced absence 
of the president, Mrs. W. J. Van Patten, occa- 
sioned the adoption of appropriate resolutions 
of sympathy regarding her illness and of deep 
regret at her resignation, and also of two long- 
time servants, Mrs. M. L. Paine, secretary, and 
Mrs. R. P. Fairbanks, treasurer. Reports 
showed 121 auxiliaries enrolled and $10,295 
received. One thousand dollars had been 
paid to the Domestic Missionary Society. 
The C. E. Societies and Sunday schools con- 
tributed $490 through the young people’s de- 
partment. The “plan of work” for 1899- 
1900 provides for the disbursement of $4,750. 

A fine selection of speakers made an at- 
tractive program. Miss Lydia Hartig spoke 


for the important work of the Démestice Scci- 








BARRE CHURCH 


bury; secretary, Mrs. C. L. Smith, Burling- 
ton; treasurer, Mrs. Robert MacKinnon, St. 
Johnsbury ; secretary of young people’s work, 
Mrs. G. W. Patterson, E. St. Johnsbury. 
VERMONT HOME MISSIONS 

At the annual meeting of the Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society Rev. Henry Fairbanks pre- 
sided. The report of the treasurer showed 
that $5,835 had been paid to churches aided. 
The permanent fund is $8,010, and the gen- 
eral fund $4,288. By vote of the society the 
board of directors are to be hereafter elected 
in three groups of four each, thus securing 
desired rotation. The following were chosen: 
for three years, Hon. D. M. Camp, Rev. 
Messrs. Edward Hawes, E. W. Phillips, C. N. 
Thomas; for two years, Deacon C. F. Thomp- 
son, Rev. Messrs. W. S. Hazen, C. R. Sey- 
mour, A. A. Smith; for one year, C. N. Os- 
good, M. H. Stebbins, Hon. W. J. Van Pat- 
ten and Rev. V. M. Hardy. 


sionary churches. 


PERTINENT TOPICS CON- 
SIDERED 


After fraternal greetings had 
been received from corre- 
sponding bodies, the conven- 
tion turned its attention on 
Wednesday afternoon to sev- 
eral important addresses. The 
first was by Rev. N. H. Whit- 
tlesey upon Practical Comrade- 
ship, dealing with Vermont's 
relation to the National Minis- 
terial Relief Fund. Prof. 8. F. 
Emerson presented a valuable 
paper upon The Relation of the 
Church to Children, noting the 
advantage afforded for training 
in prolonged adolescence. The 
church must undertake the re- 
ligious instruction within its 
sphere. The critical age de- 
mands an equipment in youth 
which shall discipline intelli- 
gence. Rev. O. S. Davis dealt 
forcefully with the question of 
Catechetical Instruction. 
Questions asked candidates for 
admission to the churches have 
little todo with doctrine. There 
should be definite religious in- 
struction in the Sunday school. 
In many schools radical reform 
must be instituted. Mr. Davis 
drew upon his own experience 
in the matter of training youth 
in the church and stated that 
he had in preparation a small 
manual covering questions of 
the catechism and practical re- 
ligion. This is designed for 
young converts and general 
class use. In his paper upon 
The Decline of Religion in Ru- 
ral Districts Secretary Merrili 
presented a just estimate of the 
situation, which his position makes it possible 
to obtain. This important paper will be pub- 
lished in this journal in the next Vermont 
Broadside. His concluding statement is sig- 
nificant: ‘We stand better today than ten 
years since.” 

At a largely attended public meeting three 
national missionary societies were represented 
by their secretaries. Rev. J. L. Barton dem- 
onstrated the economy of the financial admin- 
istration of the American Board, the magni- 
tude of its mission plant and the influence of 
missionary life. Rev. G. A. Hood made clear 
the claims of the Church Building Society, 
and Rev. C. 0, Day outlined the work of the 
present-time minister and the kind of man 
demanded. 

At the last session on Thursday morning 
the general theme, The Development of the 
Young, was the subject of two addresses. 
Rev. G. T. Smart showed its need along lines 
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of Christian intelligence. Prof. G. H. Per- 

kins discussed the theme as related to benev- 

olence. The forward movements noted in 

every department of life should be seen here. 

Giving should be made a part of worship. 

True patriotism calls for benevolence. 
BUSINESS MATTERS 


Many important measures were presented 
in resolutions and committee reports. The 
Caledonia Conference offered a memorial 
covering the request of the committee of fif- 
teen of the National Council for a co-operat- 
ing committee in each State in the interest of 
systematic benevolence. It further presented 
the following resolutions, which were also 
adopted : 

First, that it is desirable at once to arrange 
that the annual meetings of the five home so 
cieties be held in the same week at the same 
place, securing such unity of interest and of 
action as would come from having the same 
persons in attendance as members of each. 

Second, that it is desirable in each of the 
home societies to make such changes in the 
constitution as shall result in 
due time in the substitution 
for the present impossible 
constituency of a corporate 
body of two or three hundred 
members, elected each for a 
term of years by the churches, 
and charged with responsibil- 
ity for their work. 

Third, that it may be fur- 
ther desirable that to a large 
extent the same men be elected 
as corporate members of all 
these home societies, so that 
while the separate societies 
continue to exist under their 
separate charters unity in 
their work shall be secured. 

Fourth, that these resolu- 
tions be presented to corre- 
sponding Congregational bod- 
ies of other States and con- 
current action requested. 

The joint committee ap- 
pointed last year upon the 
question of interdenomina- 
tional comity reported a plan 
similar to that operative in 
Maine for several years. In 
accordance with its adoption 
the following were chosen 
upon the commission: for five 
years Rev. L. H. Elliott, for 
four years Deacon C, F. 
Thompson, for three years 
Rev. C. R. Seymour, for two 
years Hon. D. M, Camp, for 
one year Rev. C. N. Thomas. 
Elsewhere in this issue we 
chronicle the union of a Methodist and Con- 
gregational church in a Vermont town. 
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Bailey ; nominee to corporate membership to 
A. B.C. F. M., Rev. W. S. Hazen. Resolu- 
tiohs were adopted indorsing the Anti Saloon 
League and commending Pres. G. W. Mor- 
row. The convention of 1900 will probably 
be held at Newport. Rev. E. E. Herrick was 
appointed preacher and Rev. Edward Hawes 
chairman of committee on arrangements. 
Daring an interim on Wednesday the Con- 
gregational Club of Central Vermont was 
organized, with Rev. S. N. Jackson, presi- 
dent, and Rev. G. E, Ladd, secretary. 
W. P. L. 
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Canadian Congregationalists 


The delightful weather, the large attend- 
ance of ministers and delegates, the high or- 
der of speaking and the generally hopeful 
condition of the fiéld all helped to make the 
annual meeting of the Congregational Union 
of Ontario and Québec in the beautifal city of 
Brantford, June 7-12, a memorable gathering. 
In all the echoes from churches and their 
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common intecealae scarcely a discouraging 
note was heard, and the feeling was dominant 


_ The convention showed its fine-sense of the, that. more prosperous days have come for 


fitness of things and its adherence te the 
spirit of other days in voting thanks to Rev. 
A. W. Wilde, who for thirty years has la- 
bored upon The History of Congregational- 
ism in Vermont: While the body did not see 
ite way to assume the publication of the man- 
uscript, it did manifest its appreciation by 
raising $300 from the delegates present as 
part reimbursement to Mr. Wilde for ex- 
penses involved in his work. The committee 
upon the Vermont Chronicle was continued— 
Rev. Messrs. Henry Fairbanks, C. H. Mer- 
rill, O. S. Davis. To deal with the question 
of bringing together ministers and churches 
to their mutual advantage this committee was 
chosen: Rev. Messrs. C. H. Smith, V. M. 
Hardy, 0. S. Davis. The officers of the con- 
vention for 1899-1900 are: president, Rev. C. 
R. Seymour ; vice-president, L. 8. Williams ; 
secretary, Rev. S. L. Bates; corresponding 
secretary, Prin. J. M. Comstock ; treasurer, 
Hon. D. M. Camp. Other important elec- 
tions were: delegates to the International 
Council, Rey. Henry Fairbanks, Prof. J. M. 
Comstock, Pres. Ezra Brainerd, Rev. H. L. 


Congregationaliqagy th the Dominion. 
Liberalism Established 


For several years alinots liberal spirit has ’ 


been making itself manifest in the annual 
gatherings, but never until the recent meeting 
did it secure a definite and acknowledged 
foothold in the union. The*chairman, Rev. 
J. W. Pedley of London; in his annual ad- 
dress on The Minister’s Barden, sounded the 
bugle note for the newer thinking, which was 
taken up by other speakers in addresses pre- 
viously prepared without any knowledge of 
the character of the, chairman’s proposed de- 
liverance, Rev. Messrs. J. K. Unsworth, on 
The Young Man and the Church, Prof. W. H. 
Warriner, on The Attitude of Congregation- 
alists to Higher Criticism, F. J, Day, on The 
Dawn of the Twentieth Century, and Mor- 
gan Wood, in his edugational address and an- 
nual sermon, all showed the need of an open 
mind to the great questions of the day. 


Sociology Recognized 
This subject has also for some years been 
seeking recognition among us. Speeches and 
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addresses have pressed its importance, but to 
the union of 1899 will be dated the special 
acknowledgment of its claims. As the chair- 
man pointed out in his address, the minister 
has here a burden to carry. Rev. Robert 
Hopkin of Montreal presented an earnest and 
carefully considered paper on The Ideal State 
and How to Reach It. A general discussion 
followed, and the union ata later stage, with- 
out committing itself to any definite line of 
action, commended the consideration of socio- 
logical problems. 


Missionary Activity 

The advanced position on, theological and 
social ground made the assembled brethren 
none the less interested in their missionary 
enterprises. Both the Home and Foreign 
Societies, through their officers, submitted 
unusually encouraging reports. The public 
meetings of these societies were largely at- 
tended. The speakers at the former were: 
Mr. Charles Cushing, chairman, and Rev. 
Messrs. A. W. Richardson, William Meln- 
tosh and G. A. Mackenzie. At the meeting 
of the Foreign Society the 
chairman, Rey. T. B. Hyde, 
after a short address intro- 
duced Mrs. Currie and Miss 
Melville, who are home on 
furlough from Chisamba, Af- 
rica, and Dr. A. Y. Massey 
and Mr. R. G. Moffat, who 
are under appointment as 
medical and mechanical mis- 
sionaries to that station. 
Their earnest, practical words 
were listened te with close 
attention, as were those of 
Rev. John Morton, who spoke 
the farewell thoughts of the 
meeting to the outgoing mis- 
sionaries. 


Edticational Outlook 

Nowhere, perhaps, did 
brighter reports emanate than 
from the college in Montreal. 
Dr. Warriner told of the good 
work of the session and Mr. 
Moodie of a greatly improved 
treasury. Another professor 
added to the teaching staff 
and an endowed chair for yet 
another professor were two 
of the gratifying announce- 
ments of the year. The edu- 
cational evening in the inter- 
ests of the college called forth 
one of the largest gatherings 
of the union. Professor War- 
riner and Rev. Morgan Wood 
were introduced to the audi- 
ence by Mr. J. C. Copp of 
Toronto. The addresses ably 
ontlined the privileges of Congregationalism 
in furthering the interests of the college for 
the benefit of the Dominion. 
Gathered Up 

Resolutions were passed favoring closer re- 
lationship with the churches of Great Britain 
and the United States, greater activity in 
Sunday observance, the home department of 
the Sunday school, and international peace as 
the outcome of The Hague Conference. Great 
expectation was shown in relation to the com- 
ing international council at Boston. The 
principle of amalgamating the different de- 
nominational organizations was indorsed, and 
a committee appointed to further consider the 
matter. Work for Young People was the topic 
of two interesting conferences, when Rev. 
Messrs. J. K. Unsworth, W. 8S. Pritchard, Mr. 
S. P. Leet and others delivered excellent ad- 
dresses. Rey. H. 8S. Beavis, D. D., too, at the 
closing meeting gave an address in line with 
this topic. The next step in temperance re- 
form was the thought of another conference 
introduced by Rev. E. D. Sileox of Paris, and 
The Cromwell Tercentenary formed the.topic 
of an interesting address by Rev. J. Scholfield. 
Next year it will be Montreal, with Mr. E. 
Yeigle of Toronto as chairman. J. P. G 





A Chance Copy 


And Our View Point 


We recently heard the following: ‘‘ Forty years 
ago The Congregationalist came to me by a friend. 
It was a chance copy. ... I have never ceased to 
take it.” Within an hour this testimony was offered 
by another: “An acquaintance once sent me The 
Congregationalist for three months. Since then I 
have not failed in twenty years to read it regularly.” 

These instances can doubtless be duplicated by 
hundreds more. We can turn aside from any finan- 
ial bearing of the View Point and regard the spirit- 
ual significance of such examples. It pays to circu- 
late good literature. Many leaders in our churehes 
owe a large share of their training to the messages 
of religious journals. Conversions have been traced 
to such. A chance copy has done this. 8o are the 
ways of the Spirit. The Christian press thus be- 
comes an agent in quickening men for life and 
service. 

This is our View Point. It should be yours. Send 
out more chance copies. Just now and until July 
13 you can place this paper in a neighboring family 
or in the hands of a friend twenty-five weeks for 
twenty-five cents. The plan is worth trying from 
the highest Christian standpoint. Write us for 
some of our Half-Year-Coin-Cards which carry this 
special privilege. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachu 
— by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 


No. 607 Congr Ps po House. Office hours 9 to 5. An 
nual membersh 1.00 ; life memership, $20.00. * Gon- 
tributions solicite Miss Lizzie D. W rite. Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congre; ational House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett Publishing and 
Purchasing Ag Agent. Office in New York Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, ‘% 704 Congre 
ginet House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer, 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
Santee, evangelist ¢ and educational 4 me South and 

in the West, among the Indians and Ch inese. Boston 
Oy 615 Coa tional House ; yy office, 153 La 
Sallie Street. Donuations may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to W. Hubbard ome” Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- Second 8t., New York Cit 

FeeCopennsarsonaL CHURCH comaane SOCIETY 
one and Parso e ee Mons, Rev. L. H. Col 


D.D., Secre Char a Treasurer, 
Charities Buil ing, New York; v. e Me Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry “ ht home missionary 

twenty in est and South, ten 
free Shristian Zchools in Utah and New Mexico. eo F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: on meels Conaregnes 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contribu A 
George M. Bo 
W. A. Duncan PD D. 
wares, 5 New iew England 

THE ec CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity Cncerperatea). Its object is the —_- 

d sup of lical Con; 
Churches and Sun Teco 5 oston and he caburbe. 
Samuel C. i Bec. th Pres. ; E. Ketseg. Treas.; J. J. 
inghast, Milk ri Bosto 


Massa SETTS BOARD OF eeeniiienen — 
a ifteshould be sent —— G. 8 


tanw 
ton. Applications for aid to 
v.E. B. Palmer, m 609 Congregational House, 
NATIONAL CosucttS MINISTERIAL RELIEF FuND 
ministers and m 


disabled 
and their families. Secre Rev. N. 





D. D., Secre' Treasurer 
Field’ Secretary; Rev. Francis 7 
Superintendent, Congregational 


New Haven, Ct.; urer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, 
ford, a ¢: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the onal 


0! Nai uncil of the Con 
Churches of the United States” (a food 
chartered under the ae of the Sta’ yf —— 
here insert the bequest), to be used for th mopene oF 
= piotertes a. x as provided in {he resolutions p-| the 
ational Council o: Congregatio: urches 0 
United States. ch 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches des’ pastors or 
= ene in pert go eeeng r in other —. 
B. Rice, > Secretary “ ‘ 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 

27. oO and ing- zoom, at 287 7 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. d landsmen 

welcome. Daily prayer meeting. | 10.30 4 A. M., Bible 
study, 3 P.M. San services, usual hours. Mee 


t Saturday. “Branch mission, ‘ine 


every ema -¥ ~t 
yard oat onal society an: to 
ail Congregation: jurches for support. Sen, Cog 


tlons offmeney to B. 3. Snow, Correspon: 
yiagregetenel ouse, Boston. d cl 

seat 4 ouse, Boston. Rend cloth. 
ors t. Bequests shouldé read: 
‘and edu pet AR Seaman’s Friend 
lied to the charitable 
” Rev. Alexander 
Gould, Treasurer. 


a parposes cz said soc A 
D. D., President; "George 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


Meetings and Events te Come 
Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, is sus- 
pended during the summer mon onths. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. After Friday, 
gume 9, the meeting will be suspended until Septem- 


LAKE GENEVA STUDENT Senpentere, take Geneva, 
Wis., Tenth annual session, June 1 

NORTHFIELD STUDENT CONFERENCE, East North- 
field, fourteenth annual session, June uly 9. 

NORTHFIELD Y. W. C. A. CONFERENCE, East Nortb- 
field, July 14-24. 

NORTHFIELD CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, 
East N eld, Aug. 1-20. 

Cuaerenere ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N.Y., July 4- 

Aug 

wri 8. 2. - International Convention, Detroit, Mich. 

maaeaeay peeoeseeas ASSOCIATION, Los An- 
geles, Cal., July 11-14. 

New ENGLAND CHAUTAU 
a Annual session, 

ham, Mass., July 17-29. 

Maine CHAUTAUQUA UNION AND FRYEBURG SCHOOL 
OF METHODS, Fryeburg, Me., July 27-Aug. 25. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF Senenasa- 
TIONAL CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 2 


UA SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
ontwait, South Framing- 


AN INTERDENOMINATIONAL UNION 


In the town of Williston, Vt., are two 
churches, a Congregational and a Methodist, 
each so small in numbers as to make it diffi- 
cult to sustain the church and give adequate 
support to the minister. Their union has re- 
cently been brought about. The Congrega- 
tional church led the way. Their pastor, Rev. 
T. D. Bacon, now of Detroit, Mich., first 
broached the subject at the March meeting of 
the Winooski Association in Burlington, and 
was encouraged by the brethren to go for- 
ward. A little later he conferred with 
members of the Methodist Troy Con- 
ference in session at Burlington. The 
elder of this district approved. A 
committee of four leading members 
of each church was chosen to devise 
ways and means to bring about a 
union. This committee found no ob- 
stacles that were not easily overcome ; 
also that agreement and plan were 
easier than was anticipated. A sub- 
committee of two, one from each 
chureh, was authorized to present to 
the elder more definitely the condition 
of the churches, their views and 
wishes in the matter of union. He 
gave the committee confidence that he 
would select a competent minister, 
who would wisely endeavor to culti- 
vate this new field. About the first. 
of May Rev. William W. Crawford, a min- 
ister in middle life and of experience, took 
up the work in this now double parish. The 
Sunday morning congregation, with Sunday 
school at its close, is in the Methodist house 
of worship, the evening service and mid- 
week prayer and conference meeting in the 
Congregational house. The minister knows 
no difference in his visits from house to house 
and is equally acceptable to all. ‘This for- 
ward movement is, we believe, an advance 
upon anything hitherto known to us, and 
a better arrangement than that which has 
widely prevailed for years past, where two 
congregations of the same name, though in 
different towns five or ten miles apart, have 
been served by the same pastor. Qur congre- 
gation has already considerably increased, 
some coming in who seldom attended at either 
house before. The Sunday school and prayer 
meeting have gained in interest and numbers. 

A. D. B. 


THE LOWELL DEDICATION 


The recent dedication, referred to last 
week, of the house of worship of the First 
Trinitarian Church of Lowell, Mass., adds to 
the religious equipment of the city a well- 
arranged plant for the accomplishment of a 
great variety of work. When the church be- 
came the owner of the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Mechanics Association of Low- 
ell, which is now practically defunct, it se- 
cured an excellent site in the heart of the 
city, but little that would suggest a thought 
of worship. No change was made in the ex- 
terior form of the building, but the entire in- 





terior was remodeled under a competent 
architeet, himself an officer of the church, and 
the transformation effected was a surprise. 
The building gives the church at present three 
stories, and a basement can at slight expense 
be equipped for use as a gymnasium or a 
Boys’ Brigade armory. On the ground floor 
are double vestries, classrooms for children’s 
and kindergarten departments of the Sunday 
school and kitchen, all fully equipped for 
their purposes. 

On the second floor is the auditorium, with 
a seating capacity of 1,000. In the rear of the 
pulpit platform is the choir loft, an unusual 
accompaniment of Protestant churches in 
the vicinity of Lowell, with the organ in the 
center. The instrument is specially adapted 
for congregational singing rather than for 
concert effects. The organ is flanked on 
either side by the gradually sloping choir loft 
with 100 chairs. The chorus, by the way, is 
under the competent leadership of Mrs. Kenn- 
gott, the pastor’s wife, who has been most 
successful in developing the musical talent of 
the congregation. Two large classrooms in 
the rear of the auditorium can be opened for 
the regular services, and these and a gallery 
opposite the choir loft are fitted with opera 
chairs and have been regularly in use since 
the completion of the building in the winter. 

On the third floor is an admirably fitted 
room for a pastor’s study and a storeroom 
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for a large collection of curiosities which 
came with the building from the old Mechan- 
ics Association. The sale of part of these has 
helped, to some extent, to meet the cost of re- 
modeling the building, the expense of which 
with the new organ has been slightly in ex- 
cess of $10,000. This sum has been met by 
contributions, the church having raised dur- 
ing the past year $15,285 for its expenses, an 
average of $34.19 for each of the 447 resident 
members. As the membership of the church 
is drawn entirely from the ranks of the work- 
ing population, this fact speaks emphatically 
of the zeal of the church and of the ability 
of the pastor, Rev. G. F. Kenngott. J. 


A ROUND-UP OF THE NEW HAVEN CHURCHES 
SUNDAY EVENING SUCCESS 


The two historic churches on the Green 
seem to have solved the Sunday evening prob- 
lem; The service under the auspices of the 
Men’s Club at United Church, described at 
length in The Congregationalist some time 
ago, has had a successful winter. Ethical and 
social questions of a high order have been 
discussed by able specialists. At Center 
Church an hour vesper service begins at four 
o’clock, and consists usually of a call to wor- 
ship, invocation, Scripture lessons and prayer 
—all interspersed with hymns and responses. 
Dr. Smyth gives a quarter-hour address on a 
subject of practical significance. It is not 
doctrinal, but relates to everyday Christian 
experience and duty. There is complete har- 
mony in the entire service. The attendance 
is about equal to that of the morning service. 
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Other special features at Center Church are 
the business men’s Bible class, taught by Pro- 
fessor Curtis of Yale, and a young men’s 
class, mostly of Yale under-graduate students 
and taught the past year by Mr. H. A. Jump 
of the divinity school. 


THE STATE OF THE CHURCHES 


At Howard Avenue the Century Fund is 
within $700 of completion, and this will doubt- 
less be raiséd soon. At Dixwell Avenue (col- 
ored) two persone have been added by letter 
and twenty-eight on confession during the 
year. Rev. T. N. Baker, while pursuing grad- 
uate studies at the university, remains as act- 
ing pastor for a third year. Fair Haven, so 
long without a pastor, is meeting with remark- 
able prosperity under the lead of Rev. A. F. 
Irvine as acting pastor. At the next commun- 
ion about fifty new members will be added on 
confession. The average congregation has 
been quadrupled in six months over the aver- 
age for ten years. Special meetings for young 
people and for children are held, and a class 
of twenty-five business men studies church 
history. A floral service is held once a week 
during the summer and flowers are distributed 
among the poor. A boys’ reading-room was 
carried on last winter. A course of lectures on 
The History of the English Bible has been 
given Sunday evenings by Professor Sanders 
of Yale. The church is taking a religious cen- 
sus of Fair‘Haven. During the summer Mr. 
Sheldon of the Divinity School will be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Irvine. 

Plymouth’s new edifice is well under way. 
Since its removal from College Street services 
have been held in its spacious new parish 
house. The new edifice is to be of the Roman- 
esque style with brownstone trimmings. The 
audience-room, octagonal in shape, with a 
domed ceiling, is to seat 800 without galleries. 


The entire cost will be $60,000. The whole 


property, including the parish house, will cost 
$95,000. Dr. McLane is preaching Sunday 
evenings on the Christian Graces. 

At Grand Avenue Dr. Mitchell received at 
the last communion five by letter and thirteen 
on confession. The Sunday school room has 
just been renovated and redecorated, and is 
now a model for its purpose. On the Satur- 
day preceding Children’s Day the children 
gathered on the church lawns for a romp and 
a feast. Swings, croquet, football and two 
ponies for the infant class were part of the 
program. 

SUMMER PLANS 


Dr. A. M. Hall has yielded to the renewed 
request of Taylor Church and will remain for 
the present as acting pastor. Having com- 
pleted his studies at Yale, he at first declined 
a request to remain for athird year. He will 
spend the summer in the British Isles and 
the pulpit will be supplied by Rev. W. H. 
Short of Spring Valley, Wis. 

At Westville the King’s Daughters will con- 
duct a sewing school this summer. The 
church will be closed for renovation in August 
and Mr. Kerr will be at the shore near the 
city. During July the C. E. Society will con- 
duct a Pleasant Sunday Afternoon service in 
place of the evening meeting. Most of the 
churches remain open in summer Probably 
Center and United will follow their past cus- 
tom of uniting, each church being open one 
month. 


AN INTERESTING ORDINATION 


June 6 a council met at Center Church 
chapel and ordained Mr. W. J. Moulton of 
Yale. The candidate presented a clear state- 
ment, and after a number of questions the coun- 
cil voted unanimously in favor of ordination. 
Rev. A. P. Davis of Wakefield, Mass., preached 
the sermon and Prof. Samuel Harris offered 
the prayer. Mr. Moulton is a graduate of 
Amherst College and Yale Divinity School. 
He has spent three years at Gottingen, where 
he received the degree of Ph. D. He is in- 
structor in Biblical literature in the univer- 
sity and in the divinity school. Cc. S. M. 
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ANOTHER BEGINNING AT ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Oat of the East came the man chosen by the 
Second Church, Rockford, Ill, to oecupy the 
pulpit so long and ably filled by Rev. W. M. 
Barrows, D. D. Rev. Wesley Haskell, his 
successor, was born in Maine, the son of a 
Methodist minister. Circumstances shaped 
themselves in such a way that he was com- 
pelled early to rely upon his own resources 
for a livelihood and an education. Conse 





REV. WESLEY C, HASKELL 


quently a varied experience as farmer, factory 
hand and store keeper, lecturer and preacher 
gave him a good knowledge of men, and his 
persistent efforts gave him a schooling at 
Kent’s Hill and Bucksport College, Maine, 
and at Boston University. 

He engaged actively in mission work while 
in college, preaching in country schoolhouses 
or from the decks of sailing vessels in the 
Maine harbors. At Southwest Harbor he led 
in the organization and housing of a Metho- 
dist church, and at Plainville, Mass., he as- 
sisted.in dedicating a meeting house. At the 


“elose of his university course he was called to 


People’s Church, Providence, R. I. He ac- 
cepted and spent four years there with happy 
results. His next work was at Peoria, IIl., 
where he served as acting pastor of First 
Church. He was called to Rockford in 1899 
and at once entered upon his work. He has 
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already produced a marked effect on the 
church and community. 

Mr. Haskell refuses to be called either con- 
servative or liberal. While sturdily grounded 
in the fundamentals which have made the 
Congregational church great, he has kept pace 
with the advance in religious thought. His 
personality renders his pastoral service effect- 
ive, and in the pulpit he is earnest and sin- 
cere. 

Plans are now in preparation for the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the church, which occurs Nov.7. The 
record of the half-century is an enviable one. 
The last few years have seen two magnificent 
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edifices reared. The flames which destroyed 
the church home newly built in 1894 were still 
burning when the trustees met and voted to 
consider plans for rebuilding on the same 
spot. The present membership is over 700, 
and the church, despite its fifty years of age, 
is strong, aggressive and young. 


A WESTERN NEW YORK CENTENNIAL 

The church in Canandaigua, N. Y., Rev. 
C. H. Dickinson, pastor, celebrated its cen- 
tennial Sunday, Monday and Tuesday of last 
week. The church is almost coeval with the 
beautiful old town, where settlers entered the 
Gorham Purchase soon after the Revolution. 
This was almost the first town to be settled 
in the State west of Albany. The original 
material was of the best sort, sturdy, religious, 
intelligent families from Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, and the town still has the as- 
pect of a New England community. Prob- 
ably no church in the State and few in the 
nation can show such a list of distinguished 
men and women in every walk of life. A 
governor, a postmaster general, several mem- 
bers of Congress and the legislature, judges, 
eminent lawyers, distinguished educators, 
military heroes of three wars and thirteen 
ministers sent out, balancing its list of thir- 
teen pastors—these create annals of uncom- 
mon interest. In the first report of the na- 
tional H, M. S. a contribution from this 
church is found, and the interest in foreign 
missions has been constant also. The Sunday 
school was established in 1818, when the in- 
stitution was a novelty. A weekly teachers’ 
meeting has been sustained forty-five years. 
Outside the metropolis there is no such rec- 
ord for missionary contributions as here. 
The better known pastorates are those of 
Henry Channing, a brother of William El- 
lery, and Dr. O. E. Daggett, who, after twen- 
ty-three years of service, accepted a chair in 
Yale Seminary. 

Four recent pastors took part in the inter- 
esting exercises—Rev. Messrs. F. B. Allen of 
Boston, F. T. Bayley of Denver, S. E. East- 
man of Elmira and N. M. Calhoun of West 
Winsted. Sunday morning Mr. Dickinson 
preached a felicitous sermon from the words, 
“They beheld Jesus drawing nigh,” the 
theme being the growth of the Christ Spirit 
in the century. Children’s Day exercises 
came in the afternoon, and in the evening 
Mr. Bayley gave an address upon The Church 
of thé Pilgrims, followed by Mr. Calhoun on 
The Church in Its Relation to the Thought 
and Lifé of Our Times. All the town 
charches grew out of the one mother church, 
and their pastors took part in the devotional 
services. Monday morning Mr. C. F. Milli- 
ken read a careful and thorough paper on 
One Hundred Years of Congregationalism in 
Canandaigua. Hon. W. H. Smith’s paper 
showed The Contribution of the Church to 
the World, by its soldiers, lawyers, ministers, 
teachers, etc. The story of the Sunday 
school, the young people, the diaconate and 
the music were delightfully told at the after- 
noon session. In its first days the church 
met in a hall, from the ceiling of which, 
through a large hole, the choir in the garret 
sang down upon the congregation ! 

Tuesday morning was given to the work ot 
the women of the church in the home and 
foreign activities—At Home by Mrs. Henry 
M. Field, The Outlook and Gathering Up the 
Fragments followed, the last being a collec- 
tion of the amusing things of 100 years. The 
well-known Appeal for Pewer Are, written by 
Mrs. Wilson, was read. The exercises ended 
with two addresses on The Church of the 
Fature, by Rev. 8. E. Eastman, and The Con- 
ditions of the Church’s Spiritual Power, by 
Rev. F. B. Allen. The communion followed. 
A flag a century old, with thirteen stars, hung 
behind the pulpit. Interesting relics of old 
times were exhibited in the parlors. The 
hospitality of the people was delightfully ex- 
tended to neighboring pastors and former res- 
idents. E. N. P. 
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OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


Three important city pulpits vacated in 
Nebraska. 

Detroit enthuses over missions and Chil- 
dren’s Day. 

A unique day in a Rhode Island church. 

Interdenominationalism rampant in the 
Green Mountain State. 

A Kansas pastor carries a panoramic gospel 
into the streets. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr.—Franklin Conference was held at Farming- 
ton, witb large attendance and much interest. 
Topies: The Enrichment of Public Worship, Pa- 
ganism in the Home, and Church Discipline. Re- 
ports from the churches were generally encourag- 
ing. The sermon was preached by Rev. G. A. Mer- 
rill and the Lord’s Supper was observed. A fine 
missionary stereopticon lecture was given by Rev. 
E. G. Tewksbury of North China Mission. An ex- 
cellent woman’s meeting was conducted. A din- 
ner was served. 

York Conference met with Second Church, 
Wells, June 13,14. The topics were: The Decline 
of Religious Life in Our Country Communities, The 
Relation of Public Sentiment to Law, The Adjust- 
ments Needed Between Past and Present Reli- 
gious Life, The Spirit’s Operation. Sermons were 
preached by Rev. Messrs. C. L. Woodworth and 
J. E. Newton. Addresses were also given by Sec- 
retaries Daniels and Marsh and Mrs. Woodbury, 
representing the benevolent societies. 

N. H.—The annual session of Cheshire County 
Conference was held in Hinsdale, Rev. C. PB. Roper, 
pastor, June 7,8. The meetings were exception- 
ally profitable throughout. The attendance was 
excellent. Favorable reports were received from 
the churches, and Rev. W. G. Poor, recently pastor 
of First Church, Keene, reviewed the general situa- 
tion in the churches. The annual sermon was 
preached by Rev. A.C. Fay, following an interesting 
meeting of the Cheshire County Auxiliary, New 
Hampshire Branch, Woman’s Board. An evening 
session was devoted to the Sunday schools. An 
interesting closing feature was a discussion of the 
question, Are the Christian Endeavor Societies 
meeting the ends for which they were instituted? 
opened by Rey. Archibald McCord and Dr. Leach. 
Several of the benevolent societies were well rep- 
resented. 

The Rockingham County Conference held its 
annual meeting at Hampton, June6,7. Besides the 
usual reports from the churches, addresses were 
given on: The Social Problem, The Ideal Church, 
The Church and Young People, Worship in the 
Service of the Sanetuary. Rev. Messrs. R. P. Gard- 
ner and A. H. Thompson presented Nuggets from 
the National Council at Portland, Ore. The con- 
ference comprises a large ber of excellent 
churches, most of which are supplied with pastors. 

Vr.—Franklin and Grand Isle Conference met 
with the church in St. Albans, June 7, 8. The 
churches of the conference were well represented 
and enjoyed the hospitality of the homes of St. Al- 
bans. The general trend of subjects was along the 
line of The Practical Development of the Young for 
Service both in Church and State. The sub-topics 
were: Christian Citizenship, How to Develop and 
Bring into Active Christian Work the Young Mea 
of Our Churches, Our Christian Lives—How to 
Make Them Useful, What Is the Duty of the 
Church in Sunday School Work? Papers were 
read by ministers and laymen. Sermons were 
preached by Rev. E. J. Ranslow and Rev. J. R. 
Danforth. 

Cr.—Southwest Conference of Fairfield County 
met at North Stamford. Among the topics were: 
Why so Few Additions to Our Churches on Con- 
fession? The Present Condition and Future Needs 
of the Churches of Our State, and The Law of 
Service. 

N. D.— Wahpeton Conference, at Lidgerwood, 
June 6, 7, passed a resolution approving the 
Capen plan of systematic benevolence recom- 
mended by the National Council. 





CLUBS 

Mass.—The June gathering of the Worcester 
Club in Mechanics Hall was the banner meeting of 
the year. Representatives of the other denomina- 
tions were the guests. Mayor Dodge gave a short 
address and Mrs. Coleman of New York sang. The 
speaker was Dr. N. D. Hillis on the theme, John 
Ruskin’s Message to the Nineteenth Century. 

Through untiring efforts the Berkshire Club has 
steadily gained in popularity, and at its summer 
meeting, with First Church, Pittsfield, a vote was 
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passed raising the limit of membership from 125 to 
150. The meeting was exceptionally interesting. 
The subject, The Growth of the Humane Spirit, 
was discussed in four phases—in the church, in 
medicine, in law and in industry. 


N. H.—The annual June picnic and field day of 
the Ashuelot Club at Wheelock Park, Keene, June 
16, was an especially noteworthy event. The at- 
tendance was quite large and the weather as near 
perfect as possible. The members and guests re- 
galed themselves from private baskets, and the hot 
coffee was served by the clu}. Rev. W. G. Poor, 
the president, presided. The address was a delight- 
fully clear presentation of thé theme, Present Day 
Patriotism and Its New Obligations, by Rev. 0. 8. 
Davis of Springfield, Vt. 


Cr.—The New Haven Club held its annual meeting 
last week. The address, on. What Is the Matter 
with the Church? was by Bev. Dr. C. E. Jefferson 
of New York. The club issues a neat handbook 
with review of the year, reports, lists of members, 
ete. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Tassachusetts 
(For Boston and other Massachusetts news see pages 
910, 916.) 

CHELSEA.—The churches did ample justice to 
Children’s Day, the whole Sunday being devoted to 
the little folks in at least one church.— First has 
recently had two profitable and especially attract- 
ive entertainments, the first being A Living Maga- 
zine, conducted by the Young Ladies’ Foreign 
Missionary Society in the interests of the work 
abroad, and the other being a patriotic festival, 
which on a@ hot night filled the vestry and netted a 
good sum for the new city Y. M. C. A. building.— 
Central had a remarkably successful union meet- 
ing with the Methodists last Sunday night to cele- 
brate the Battle of Bunker Hill. A crowded house, 
stirring music and a ringing address by the Metho- 
dist pastor attested the value of such an effort.— 
Chester Avenue, the chapel of First Church, cele- 
brated its Children’s Day last Sunday evening with 
a@ well-attended concert. The pastor, Rev. De- 
Mont Goodyear, gave an address. 


WINCHESTER.—First. Rev. D. A. Newton, pas- 
tor, gives annually a Bible to each child in the con- 
gregation who during the year has reached the age 
of seven. Special inscriptions are prepared for the 
baptized and unbaptized, but no distinction appears 
in the presentation exercises. Twenty-six volumes 
were thus put into eager child hands on Children’s 
Day and five little ones received baptism. One of 
the most interesting exercises of the day was.the 
“ Bible catechism,” a series of questions answered 
by the class passing from the intermediate to the 
senior grade, and adapted to show the measure and 
quality of the intermediate work just completed. 


ANDOVER.— West, in a farming community, has 
been a church of special intelligence, energy and 
benevolence. Its new pastor, Mr. G. A. Andrews 
of the Andover class graduating two weeks ago, 
was ordained and installed Jnne 14. Professors 
Smyth and Churchill represented the seminary and 
Rev. F. A. Wilson the other churches of the town. 
Chaplain Batt of the Massachusetis Reformatory 
brought a testimonial from the men of the C, E. 
Society of the reformatory, where Mr. Andrews had 
spent the Sundays of two seminary years. Rev. 
D. A. Newton of Winchester preached the sermon, 
on The Unchangeable Christ, and the father of 
the candidate, a minister of the Methodist Church 
in Maine, offered a touching prayer at the close. 


LEXINGTON.—Hancock. The members of the 
church were greatly rejoiced on a recent Sunday 
by the announcement that the debt of $8,000, 
which has rested on the building since its comple- 
tion in 1893, has been pledged and that the church 
may be dedicated in thefall. This amount has 
been raised by the generous response of the people 
to the personal solicitation of the pastor, Rev. C. F. 
Carter, without any public appeal. The situation 
has been somewhat peculiar, so that this outcome 
is especially wholesome. + 


FALMOUTH.—First. Children’s Sunday was a 
“red letter day” in the history of the church. 
Nine childgen were,presented by their parents for 
baptism by the pastor, Rev. E. T. Pitts. and an 
equal number of young persons from the Sunday 
school, between the ages of 11 and 21, presented 
themselves for baptism and membership on confes- 
sion, An additional interest was given to the occa- 
sion by the fact that one of the young men uniting 
with the church waa sailor boy from Admiral 
Dewey's flagship, and was present at the battle of 
Manila. He expects to enter Mt. Hermon school 
in September, and will later devote his life to Chris- 
tian work among seaman. 
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SPENCER.—The new organ which has been pur- 
chased by a few individuals of the parish was for- 
mally dedicated June 7, with impressive services, 
Dr. Eldridge Mix of Worcester gave the dedicatory 
address, and the prayer of dedication was offered 
by Rev. C. E. Sumner of Spencer. W. C. Hammond 
of Holyoke, the well-known organist, gave a re- 
cital, with an exceedingly fine program, assisted 
by a soprano soloist and the organist of the church, 
Mr. Coy. The organ is one of the finest in this 
vicinity. It has over 2,000 pipes, three manuals, 
with tubular pneumatic action throughout. It has 
tremendous power and is grand in every way. 
The console is placed about 15 feet in front of the 
pipes, with the choir between them and the organ- 
ist, who is directly back of the minister. About 
700 people attended the dedication. But one thing 
marred the pleasure of the exercises. It was the 
absence of the pastor, Rev. 8. W. Brown, who is ill 
in a New York hospital. Encouraging reports have 
lately been received from him, and he hopes to be 
able to resume his pastoral duties in the fall. 


NORTH BROOKFIELD.—First. A member of this 
church, having been arrested for crime, recently 
wrote letters to the church acknowledging his guilt 
and asking forgiveness. The church by unanimous 
vote adopted a reply expressing satisfaction that 
his crime had been discovered, its conviction that 
he ought to be punished, and its assurance of for- 
giveness if he should demonstrate the genuineness 
of his penitence by accepting his punishment in a 
Christian spirit. The church. has thus set forth 
effectively the principles of righteousness and the 
spirit of Christ. 


WEST BROOKFIELD.—Rev. C. W. Loomis was 
given two receptions last week on the eve of his 
departure from this church. Monday evening at 
the church a general gathering was held, at which 
& purse of $100 was presented, ex-Governor Cham- 
berlain making the presentation speech. Wednes- 
day evening the young people of the community 
held a social and presented $25 more. The pastor 
goes to Winsted, Ct. 


ENFIELD.—On Children’s Sunday, after the bap- 


tisms at the morning service, the pastor preached to - 


children on Character Lessons frem Coins. Numer- 
ous coins were used as object lessons. The church 
gave a reception June 13 to Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubbard, the occasion being the 10th anniversary 
of their marriage. About 300 persons were pres- 
ent, and the parsonage stock of tinware was well 
replenished. 


INDIAN ORCHARD.—A petition has been signed 
by nearly all the members of the church urging the 
pastor, Rev. W. T. Hutchins, to withdraw his resig- 
pation, at least until the end of the fiscal year next 
May. 

Maine 

KENNEBUNK.—Union. At a meeting of the 
church, June 10, to act upon the resignation of 
Rev. G. A. Lockwood it was voted by a large ma- 
jority not to accept the resignation, and the pastor 
was requested to withdraw it. He made answer 
last Sunday morning, thanking the church for the 
expression of their confidence, but insisting that 
the resignation shall take place, as before an- 
nounced, Oct. 1. The report that the pulpit would 
be supplied this summer by another than the pas- 
tor is incorrect. ‘ 


LIMINGTON.—Rev. ©. 8. Wilder has recently re- 
signed, to take effect on or before Sept.1. He bas 
been here five years and the relations between 
pastor and people have been most pleasant. While 
he has been here thé church and parsonage have 
undergone thorough repairs, much to their improve- 
ment. He has been active in the interests of the 
academy also. 


EASTPORT.—On Children’s Day the pastor gave 
an address on Child Training. The church grounds 
have been neatly fenced and graded. One hundred 
new singing books have been purchased. The tem- 
perance movement is taking form and gathering 
force because liquor is sold openly. It is estimated 
that 40 places are violating the statute law. 


NORTH ANSON.—Rev. C. L. Parker, the westerD 
missionary of the State, has been holding meetings 
for two weeks. The interest is good; seven or eight 
will soon unite with the church, and the people hope 
now to obtain a settled pastor, as it has never had 
one. 


The annual report of the Bible Society of Maine 
has just been published. It is suggestive as show. 
ing how largely Congregationalists contribute to 
other than distinctively denominational interests. 
The society is undenominational, including among 
its contributors and trustees representatives of 
seven denominations. Last year of $2,649 con- 
tributed by the churches the sum of §1,504 was 
given by Congregational churches. Of contribu- 
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tions by eight different denominations the Congre- 
gationalists gave three-fifths. 
New Hampshire 

JA¥YFREY.—First. The 21st anniversary of the 
pastorate of Rev. W. W. Livingston was observed 
June 9. In the evening the people assembled in 
large numbers at the parsonage, which had been 
profusely decorated with flags and flowers. After 
the exercises one of the officers of the church pre- 
sented the pastor with a fine gold watch and chain 
and a sum of money. Refreshments were served. 
Mr. Livingston has twice represented the town in 
the State legislature and has shown in other ways 
also the influence that may go out from a small 
church. 

LEBANON.—Children’s Day was observed by de- 
voting both services to the young. The morning 
program included baptisms, a recognition of the 
children, the opening of missionary banks and a 
brief, pointed talk by the pastor, Rev. E. T. Farrill, 
illustrated with a cloek. Music was furnished by a 
children’s chorus of 50 veices. The evening serv- 
ice was chiefly occupied by an exercise entitled 
The Story of a Day, which was written by the pas- 
tor. 

EXETER.—Phillips. The new house of worship 
is fast approaching completion. Of the 80 pews it 
will contain about 60 have already been taken at 
$26 each as memorials, though involving no special 
ownership and being practically free. The house 
will probably be ready for occupancy in August, 
but will not be dedicated till September, 

Hampton has received a gift of $500 from Mrs. 
Ambrose Swasey of Cleveland, O., which is to be 
used in the purchase of new pews. 


Vermont 
(For other news see pages 914, 916.) 

WATERVILLE.—The Congregational and Meth- 
odist. churches hold services in a union house of 
worship, having separate organizations, but a sin- 
gle congregation and union Sunday school and 
prayer meeting. The preaching is by ministers of 
the two denominations alternately, Rev. H.C. How- 
ard of Jeffersonville being the Congregational pas- 
tor. 

BRANDON.—A building committee has in charge 
the erection of a chapel 69 x 23 feet in size, with an 
L 14x 20 feet, which will contain a | 
parlor and kitchen. The accommodations will be 
ample and are much needed. 


Wrst MILTON, with only 13 members, main- 
tains an excellent Sunday school, and is supplied 
half the time with Methodist preaching. 


JERICHO.—First is laying out $250 on carpets 
and the painting of the inside of the edifice. This 
church is the life of the village. 

In Hyde Park the corner stone of a new church 
edifice has been laid, but without formal ceremo- 
nies.——Rev. H. J. Kilbourn closed work at Al- 
burg Springs June 1, after three years of earnest 
and successful effort.——Benson has come into 
possession of a legacy of $1,000 from Mrs. Jane 
Root. Another of $250, due some time ago, soon 
becomes available-——College Street Church, Bur- 
lington, has received a legacy of $50 a year for 10 
years for the poor of the church.——East Dorset 
joins with the Methodists in supporting a pastor of 
that d ination South Hero and Grand Isle 
churches are for the present worshiping with the 
Methodists.——There are no student supplies in 
the State this year. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Central. A business men’s Sun- 
day class to study topics of everyday interest, 
meeting in one of the transepts of the church, is in 
progress. The Portuguese Mission has improved its 
rooms, and is a growing work with promising re- 
sults.——Eimwood Temple. About $3,500 in im- 
provements outside and in, including decorations, 
orchestra chairs, steam heat and new carpet, have 
really remodeled the sanctuary. Voluntary con- 
tributions support the church, and the weekly 
pledges, with a recent special Sunday offering, 
have covered the year’s necessities. Revision of 
the roll has been a wholesome work.— North. 
The pastorate of Rev. H. A. Stevens began in Feb- 
ruary. All floating debts have been paid, money is 
held by the Ladies’ Aid Society for a new carpet 
and a fund for renovating the building and putting 
in an organ has been started. 

BRISTOL.—June 11 was observed as “ sailors’ 
day.” The crews of the yachts Columbia and De- 
fender and the Naval Reserve Torpedo Company 
were invited to attend in the morning. Rev. C. P. 
Osborne, pastor here from 1865-70, now secretary 
of the Seaman’s Friend Society, spoke in behalf of 
the New England coast sailors. The debt of $500 
has been paid by the plan of devoting De offerings 
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of the third Sunday of each month. The expense 
of a new furnace and repairs of the organ has been 
met, and the gifts for benevolence have exceeded 
last year’s by $100. The Ladies’ Home Mission- 
ary Society has celebrated its 75th anniversary. 

NEWPORT.— United. A chapter of the Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip is working effectively 
among the young men of the congregation. 

At United Chureb, East Providence, the young 
men act as janitors in the care of the meeting 
house. 

Connecticut 
(For New Haven news see page 916.) 


STONINGTON.— First has just celebrated its 225th 
anniversary. Judge Wheeler, now in his 83d year, 
read a comprehensive historical paper, which prac- 
tically covered the history of the town also in the 
first century and a half of its existence. Other 
addresses were given by neighboring pastors on The 
Church in Relation to the Children, The Young Men, 
The Young Women, The Elderly Men and The 
Elderly Women. A basket collation was served. 


REDDANG.—The recent service at the ordination 
of Mr. E. R. Evans was of especial interest, it be- 
ing the second appearaiice of the candidate before 
the council. Morning and afternoon, with an in- 
terval for lunch, were devoted to the exercises. 
After the fine paper of Mr. Evans on his experience 
and belief, the council voted unanimously in favor 
of ordination. Dr. Baldwin, a former pastor of 
Mr. Evans in Chelsea, Mass., preached the sermon. 


WATERBURY.—Second reduced its debt last year 
about $10,000, and Dr. Davenport has recently 
annvunced that an offer of $2,000 had been received 
provided $9,000 more were raised for this purpose 
during the present year. The Sunday schoel has an 
orchestra that is doing good work. 

NORFOLK sustains a ioss in the death of F. E. 
Porter at the age of 79. He was an earnest worker, 
having been a member 56 years, for 40 years a 
member of the choir, and has also served as a dea- 
con and superintendent of the Sunday school. 

SOUTHINGTON loses its oldest member in the 
death of Mrs. N. R. Potter at the age of 98. She 
retained intact practically all her faculties until the 
last. She had been a member 77 years. 


The directers of the Connecticut Missionary Soci- 
ety elected Rev. J. 8. Ives missionary secretary 
last week to succeed Rev. W. H. Moore, whose res- 
ignation was reluctantly accepted on account of 
his ill-health. Mr. Ives is pastor at Stratford, but 
will have to give up his pastoral work to carry on 
the new duties, which will begin Oct. 1, D. N. Camp 
of New Britain continuing in the meantime as tem- 
porary secretary. Mr. Ives is a graduate of Amherst 
and Yale Divinity School, and was elected statisti- 
cal secretary of the General Conference last fall, 
succeeding Mr. Moore there, also. The directors 
voted to engage in the Italian work in this city and 
continue the Danish work in New Haven. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
(For New York city and other news see pages 903, 917.) 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


SPRINGFIELD.—First. At the recent commun- 
ion the new pastor, Rev. C. H. Small, and his wife 
were given the right hand of fellowship by a repre- 
sentative of the church committee.——Lagonda 
Avenue is in a better condition than it has ever 
known. The pastor, Rev, W. H. Baker, is enter- 
prising and aggréssive and the people united and 
greatly encouraged. 


BRECKSVILLE heartily and happily welcomed its 
pastor, Rev. C. T. Baylis, June 5, as he brought 
with him a charming wife from Lowell, Mass., for- 
merly Miss Elizabeth D. Hovey. During the pastor's 
absence the people had freshened and refurnished 
the auditorium, lecture-room and dining-room, and 
they came out in full numbers to greet the bride 
and groom with refreshments, hearty greetings and 
pleasant words of welcome. 
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Ilinois 
(For Chicago and other Illinois news see pages 903, 917.) 


Rev. James Hayes, the “coal mine missionary,” 
has been visiting a few churches in and about Chi- 
cago, in the interests of home missions. He has 
given missionary addresses at the Ravenswood 
Oburch, and First, Second and Third Churches, Oak 
Park. 

Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayjflower. Rev. N. A. Hyde 
and family have gone to Ludlow, Vt., for the sum- 
mer. Evening services have been discontinued 
during hot weather. Rev. H. N. Kinney, the former 
pastor, is acting college pastor of Pomona College, 
Clairmont,.Cal. His strength is equal to the labors 
there and he finds congenial fellowship with former 
college and seminary friends. Mrs. Kinney and 
daughters are with him.—— Plymouth. After June 
11 the church closes evenings. The site of the 
church edifice has been offered to the United States 
Government for $45,000 in connection with the 
contiguous property. It is the favored location for 
the new United States court and post office build- 
ing, to be erected at a cost of $2,000,000. The 
problem of relocating the church will be perplex- 
ing. It is desired to remain down town and per- 
petuate the institutional features established by 
Oscar C. McCulloch. 

MICHIGAN CiTy.—First. Announcement is made 
ofa gift by Mrs. Haskell of this church of 40,000 to 
Morgan Park Academy, affiliated with Chicago Uni- 
versity, to be used to erect a dormitory. Mrs. Has- 
kell founded the Calcutta lectureship, erected the 
Haskell Museum and otherwise has made large addi- 
tional gifts. The work is prospering under Rev. F. 
E. Knopf. 

Fort RECOVERY, for six months without a pas- 
tor, is happy in the coming of Rev. J. D. Howell. 
Organized 45 years ago, the church has had but two 
pastors—Rev. M. W. Diggo, the founder, served 38 
years and Rev. E. L. Brooks, his successor, seven. 

ANGOLA’s new church is a certainty. Contraets 
are let for an edifice which, when completed, will 
cost $6,000. Rev. E. 8. Smith has labored hard te 
bring about a change of location, which seemed 
necessary for the usefulness and growth of Congre- 
gationalism. 

ALEXANDRIA has plans for a new edifice. Rev. 
J.C. Smith, the pastor, and his people are success- 
fully appealing to the general public to supplement 
the gifts of the members for the new house. 


Michigan 

DetTrRoiIt.—The Congregational Union at a re- 
cent special meeting carefully considered the finan- 
cial relation of the city churches to the home mis- 
sionary work of the State and decided to raise 
$2,225, to be apportioned as follows: First, $1,400; 
Woodward Avenue, $600; Fort Street, $60; Brew- 
ster, $60; Plymouth, $25; Mt. Hope, $25; Can- 
field Avenue, $20; Boulevard, $10; Polish, $10. 
This is in addition to what will be spent on city 
missions, which will amount to as much more.—— 
First had a splendid Children’s Day and the house 
was crowded, Eleven children were baptized and 
a@ number of older ones received Bibles. The 
church has joined the forward movement in for- 
eign missions and will raise an additional $1,000 
for the support of a missionary and his wife.—— 
Fort Street celebrated the best Children’s Day in 
its history. The King’s Daughters furnished the 
evening program.—-Mt. Hope also observed the 
day under happy circumstances. 

GRAND Rapips.—Park. Children’s Day was ob- 
sérved with much enthusiasm. Ten children were 
baptized and 10 presented with Bibles.——South 
is growing and prosperous. A new parsonage is 
planned for.—Smith Memorial is undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs.— Plymouth celebrated Children’s 
Day. 

Hudsonville has begun work on a parsonage. 


Wisconsin 


New RICHMOND suffered an appalling disaster 
in the destruction of the entire business portion of 
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the village and a large share of the residences by 
the cyclone of June 12. Rev. A. D. Adams and 
family were unbarmed. Three church buildings 
were destroyed, the Congregational and Catholic 
being the only ones left. These were used for 
morgues for a time. The Congregational tower 
was demolished, a part of the roof destroyed and 
the building otherwise injured, so that probably 
$2,000 will be required for repairs. Special gifts 
to aid the stricken church may be sent to the pas- 
tor. 

BELo!IT.—First. A missionary rally for the dis- 
trict, under the auspices of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society of this church, was lately held. An 
interesting program was filled full morning and af- 
ternoon, with a lunch and social at noon in the 
church parlors. 

CLINTONVILLE.—After five years of service, Rev. 
W. A. Gerrie closes his work July 1. Since his 
coming a new house of worship has been built and 
the Sunday school and congregations have been 
more than doubled, as also the regular benevo- 
lences. 

OsHkKOsH.—First. Rev. E. H. Smith bas recently 
celebrated the 14th anniversary of bis pastorate in 
this important field. 


THE WEST 
Kansas 

KANSAS CITY.—Pilgrim has been spiritually 
strengthened by a series of special services in May, 
conducted by Evangelist R. L. Layfield. The pas- 
tor, Rev. D. Baines-Griffiths, will spend some of 
the summer months in England.—— Bethel is largely 
increasing its usefulness under its new pastor, 
holding services nearly every day. Mr. Cushman 
makes splendid use of the large lithographic pic- 
tures which illustrate the 8.8. lessons by pasting 
together those for a quarter in a long roll, which he 
exhibits by the panoramic method to hundreds in 
the streets, preaching a short sermon on each. 


ALMA.—The church has voted to conduct the 
Sunday evening services during three summer 
months in order to allow the pastor to preach in 
country districts. Religious work is being main- 
tained at five outside points. 


Dry CREEK.—This useful Welsh church is show- 
ing new vigor, with an increase in audiences and 
membership. Half the Sunday services are con- 
ducted in the English language. Rev. W. R. Grif- 
fith is pastor. 

OCHELTREE.—Experienced laymen, members of 
the neighboring Olathe church, have done good 
service lately by conducting interesting Sunday 
services. 

The churches in Parsons, Neosho Falls, Douglass, 
Westmoreland and North Lawrence are being 
served by seminary students during the summer. 


Nebraska 


OMAHA.—St. Mary’s Avenue. The resignation of 
Dr. 8. Wright Butler leaves vacant the most impor- 
tant pulpit in the State. In this seven years’ pas- 
torate he has made his influence widely felt. A 
versatile and attractive preacher and a man of rare 
social qualities, he has been associated in many 
ways with local business interests. He has not 
only been a favorite preacher at educational anni- 
versaries and a lecturer in various courses of the 
State, but he has been greatly in demand for social 
and business gatherings. The church has received 
a large number of members during his ministry and 
now numbers 475. It is located in the best resi- 
dence part of the city and Dr. Butler leaves it har- 
monious and strong. He will close his work July 2 
and return East.—Plymouth. On the same day 
that Dr. Butler resigned, Rev. H. S. MacAyeal an- 
nounced his acceptance of the call of Central 
Church, St. Louis. In the nearly four years of his 
service here he has done a notable work. When 
he came the church was burdened with a large and 
apparently hopeless debt. After a little it rallied; 
the Building Society came to the rescue and the 
whole debt has been paid except the loan of the 
c. C. B. 8. The church now has an excellent 
property in a good residence part of the city. 
Through his successful pastorate at Cambridge 
and as chaplain for one term in the State Senate, 
Mr. MacAyeal has made wide acquaintance in 
the State and his departure will be much re- 
gretted.—— Cherry Hill. The Sunday school has an 
especially earnest evangelistic spirit and through 
its usual service and its home department is 
reaching a large number of people in that part of 
the city. Cottage prayer meetings have also 
helped to enlarge the influence of the church. 

LINCOLN.— Vine Street and Butler Avenue. Rev. 
A. F. Newell tendered his resignation to these 
ecburches June 4. He came here immediately after 
graduating from Chicago Seminary and has just 

} le ted six years of labor with the Vine Street 
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Chureh and four years with Butler Avenue. Both 
fields have shown decided progress. Of the 149 
who have united with Vine Street, 56 came on con- 
fession. The small chapel which he found has been 
so enlarged as to make practically a new building, 
with good audience-room, 8. 8. and social rooms 


. and electric lighting throughout. The church gives 


generously to denominational benevolences. Butler 
Avenue’s house of worship, wh'ch cost $3,000, is 
paid for except a small balance due the C. C. B. 8. 
The work on this dual field has involved three 
preaching tervices every Sunday, and Mr. Newell’s 
feeling that the t me had come for the separation of 
the fields so that each might have its own pastor 
led to bis resignation. 


Tlontana 


RED LopGE.—The town is growing rapidly and 
the Congregational church, which has always 
taken the lead, is exercising a great influence for 
good under Rev. W. H. Watson’s wise leadership. 
Benevolences occupy a prominent place in the 
church work. 


GREAT FALLS.—The seating capacity of the 
building has been doubled by a recent addition and 
Rev. W. N. Moore by his earnest efforts and pulpit 
ability is able to fill it to its utmost capacity. 


The lack of H. M. funds is crippling the work in 
the State more this year than ever before.——At 
Absorakee an organization is about to be formed 
and a church building erected. At Columbus steps 
are also being taken to secure a house of worship. 


PACIFIC COAST 


(for other news see page 913.) 


California 


OAKLAND.—Plymouth Avenue, Market Street and 
Fourth, whose fields more than overlap, are ear- 
nestly and vnitedly considering the question of 
consolidation. On general principles, one strong 
organization centrally located is worth far more to 
the kingdom than several feeble ones whose entire 
resources are required merely to exist.——Second 
lately received 18 persons to membership, after a 
series of meetings led by the evangelists, Rev. and 
Mrs, Hampson Hemus.—— First has good reason to 
congratulate itself on retaining its pastor, Dr. C. R. 
Brown, who has declimed his very attractive call to 
a professorship in Stanford University. We shall 
refer to this matter more at length next week. 


NORTH PASADENA recently celebrated its 10th 
anniversary. Its 17 original members have in- 
creased to 120. it has an attractive and well fur- 
nished edifice, a pipe organ and piano and closes its 
first decade free of deb’. Among experiences re- 
called was the complete destruction of the ;former 
house of worship by the great wind which visited 
that section in December, 1891. The pastor, Rev. 
H. T. Staats, who has labored here since a year 
previous to organization, leaves for a half year in 
Europe. 


Fresno laid the corner stone, May 31, of a new 
house for its Chinese mission, to cost $3,000. It 
will contain chapel, schoolrooms and living-rooms. 
The A. M. A. renders generous help. 
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Washington 

TACOMA.—First Church suitably celebrated its 
25th anniversary June 18,19. It was the first to 
be organized in the city and greatly needs a 
new building. Tacoma Association held its annual 
meeting here June 16, 17, in conjunction with the 
quarter-centenaial, that the pastor and delegates 
might participate in the joyful occasion. 

ABERDEEN. — Swedish dedicated, June 11, a 
house of worship, which cost, with site, over $1,600. 
Nearly $200 were raised by pledges and offerings 
to secure the $500 pledged by the C.C. B.8. Swedish 
ministers from Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane and Port- 
land took part in the services, as did also local 
pastors. 

Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, missionary for Alaska, whose 
description on another page of a Christian club- 
room for miners will interest many, is now in Seat- 
tle, Wn., with a view to securing men to develop 
the enterprises already started, leaving him free 
for more general foundation work. Four thousand 
dollars have already been raised on the ground, 
and the people show a disposition to co-operate 
heartily in plans projected by the 8.8. and H. M. 
Societies. 


Continued on page 922. 


**Great Haste is Not 
Always Good Speed.’’ 


Many people trust to luck 
to pull them through, and are 
often disappointed. Do not 
dilly-dally in matters of 
health. With it you can 
accomplish miracles. With- 
out it you are ‘‘no good.’” 
Keep the liver, - kidneys, 
bowels and blood healthy by 
the use of Hood’s Sarsapa- 


rilla, the great blood purifier. 

Impure Blood —“*My complexion 
qwas bad. Hood's Sarsaparilla has done 
me much good by purifying my blood. My 
skin is now clear.’” cAnnie D. McCoy, 


Watsontown, Pa. 
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~ Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irrritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 











New England Baptist Hospital, Parker Hill, Boston 

There is an opportunity for three or four young women 
to take the training in a small hospital. ey must be 
refined and well educated. Desirable ages 22 to 30. 
Address Miss E. A. ANDERSON, Supt. 
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This is one of our new willow temptations. 
It is a Compartment Corner with Serving 
Table, and we sell it complete for only $32. 


It is practically a small room. The 


picture gives no idea of its ample width. 
Two persons may sit on opposite sides and 
there is no interference with each other and 
no crowding. There is generous space. 


The table is large enough for a lunch 


a deux. It is hinged at the top, and the 


wide flap when raised is supported by two swinging arms fastened to the frame 


at the back. The table has a slightly raised edge. 


shelf for books, cigars, etc. 


Beneath the table is a broad 


There is a broad top along the back where the arms may rest in comfortable 


reclining. The piece is strongly built and stands on eight stout legs. 


We have 


it in Old English red or foliage green, handsomely enameled. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


Industrial centers all report unusual activity 
and continued strength in prices. Although 
production is on an enormous scale, there are 
as yet no indications that goods are accumulat- 
ing in first hands. In nearly all lines manu- 
facturers have made contracts for delivery so 
far ahead that a good business is assured for 
along time to come. Money is easy and col- 
lections are the best for years; failures are 
also very small in number and importance. 
The outlook in the cotton and woolen goods 
market is better than for many years past. In 
iron and steel the great strength and activity 
previously noted continues, with prices tending 
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upwards. Finished material has advanced, 
and bessemer pig iron is pretty well sold up 
for the balance of the year. 

Manufacturers continue free buyers of wool, 
and the situation carries a very strong under- 
tone. Leather and hides continue in a very 
strong position, and shoe manufacturers are 
busy. As noted above, the cotton goods mar- 
ket is in good shape. Mills are working full 
or over time, and a great fall trade is expected. 
Lumber continues strong and in good demand. 
Wheat has advanced on the Government crop 
report, showing an unfavorable situation, and 
several of the Chicago wheat pit experts are 
believers in much higher prices for wheat. 

The speculative market in Wall Street is 
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ntensely dull, as it is in Boston also. There 
is a very strong undertone to prices, to be 
sure, but there seems to be no aggressive buy- 
ing, and until there is the public will not come 
in and buy stocks, for the public always fol- 
lows and never leads. “Coppers” in Boston 
look a trifle better, and it looks as though we 
should have more activity in this group before 
long. 


THE stomachs of dyspeptics, aged people, invalids 
and convalescents are, in their way, as delicate as 
those of infants and require food that is at once 
easily digested and nutritious. Mellin’s Food con- 
tains the appropriate elements to repair waste in 
an easily digestible and nourishing form and actu 
ally assists the digestion of other food. 














l 


John J. Ingalls 


Contributes the first of his papers on 


“FAMOUS FEUDS” 


Telling of the Blaine-Conkling and the 
Conkling-Lamar battles of invective. 


“A Soldier's View of a 
Warless World” 


—— 


¥ 





By MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES 





These, and much 
else of timely 


interest, in 


this 
week’s issue of 


Newell Dwight Hillis 


Has written for the Post 


“The Tragedy of the 
Ten- Talent Men” 


Showing the life-lessons to be drawn from the 
lives of great geniuses in the world’s history. 


» 
“Early Failures of Successful Men” 
By CHARLES F. WINGATE 


Furnishes practical proois from real life of 
the value of perseverance. 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


Founded A°D: 1728 by Benj-Franklin 











To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy - 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Continued from page 920. 


Long Beach has received a beautifal communion 
service from Mrs. Bross of Portland, Ore. 


ALASKA 
DovGias.—Rev. H. H. Cole, late of Weaver- 
ville, Cal., goes this week to take charge of this 
new church, thus relieving our missionary, Supt. L. 
L. Wirt, that he may go to regions beyond. Mr. 
Cole will be accompanied by his wife and remain 
for six months, and perhaps a year. 





Further Greetings From Our 
Long-Time Readers 


OUR FIFTY YEARS’ ROLL OF HONOR 


I think that The Congregationalist has 
come to me during its entire existence. I 
used to take the Recorder before its junction 
with the former, and I remember its coming 
to my father when I wasa boy. I think quite 
a number of subscribers have been added to 
your list by my efforts in its behalf. No 
other paper can fill its place. It is indispensa- 
ble in its field. 

Andovér, Mass. W. F. DRAPER. 

Iam glad to send greetings with the rest of 
the aged ones. I am past ninety-seven years 
of age, yet remember the first days of the 
Boston Recorder, which my father took from 
its first appearance. It has always been in 
my family and seems like an old friend. 
Would not know how to get along without its 
weekly coming to us. As it grows older it 
grows better, as we hope to who are nearing 
the golden gate. I have left my native State 
of good old Massachusetts, where I lived for 
more than sixty years, but the dear old paper 
keeps us in touch with so much of interest, 
and we feel that whatever we read in that is 
reliable, and can say from my heart, God 
bless all who contribute to The Congregation- 
alist. CLARISSA EMERSON JEWETT. 

Oswego, N. Y. 


Iam one year older than the paper, and it 
has been in the family from the first number 
to the present time. I have a copy of the first 
Recorder, with its prospectus. In the early 
days, before the time of Sunday school libra- 
ries, the volumes of the Recorder constituted 
the Sabbath reading of the young people. Iused 
to say of my mother that she would read the 
Recorder and Scott’s Family Bible with notes 
and know more of what was doing in the world 
than readers of half a dozen newspapers. 
These things were brought to memory by the 
notices in your paper of the early days of this 
long loved religious paper. May it never 
swerve from the love of truth and duty, but 
increase in power and usefulness. If so we 
hope for the better. 


Harvard, Mass. ALMA E. Eaton. 


In 1836 my father began to take the Recorder 
and continued to take it until he died, in 1898, 
at eighty-six years of age. He looked forward 
to its coming and its reading with pleasure. 

Miss Lizzie C, SPRAGUE. 

South Hingham, Mass. 





Christian Work and Weta 


A school of non-sectarian Bible study was 
organized at Leominster, Mass., several months 
ago by George K. Buck, secretary of the local 
Y. M.C. A: Instruction in secular and scien- 
tific problems is given by Mr. Buck, and in 
Biblical matters and character studies by Rev. 
Lawrence Phelps. The closing exercises of 
the spring semester were held recently, 
the address being delivered by Rey. P. S. 
Moxom, D. D., of Springfield. The fall term 
of the school opens Friday evening, Sept. 22. 
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Boston is to have the State Sunday school 
convention for this year. -This was made cer- 
tain at a recent meeting of the pastors and 
superintendents of the city. The dates are 
Nov. 14-16 and the place Tremont Temple. 
Several prominent names have already been 
secured for the program. 





Commencement Dates 


The following list includes the Commencement and 
Anniversary days of the leading educational institu- 


tions: : 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Aiherst, auabores, Mass., June 28 
Bates, ston. Me., June 29 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis... June 22 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 22 
Colby, Waterville, Me., June 28 
Colgate, Hamilton, N. Y., June 22 


mouth, Hanover, N. H., 
oane, Crete, N eb., June 22 

















Doan 
Hamilton, Clinton,’N. Y., June 29 
arvard, Cambridge, Mass. - June 28 
Hiram, Hiram, v0., June 22 
i Ann Arbor, Mich., June 22 
iddiebury, Middie ury, V “a June 28 
New York (Coll. ), New ‘ork, 'N. ¥., June 22 
Ohio, Athens,” ‘= June 22 
Olivet, Oliv phd a June 22 
Radcliffe, =e Mass., June 27 
ildgevitie, ane Ind., June 22 
Salt ke on Utah, June 23 
inity Hartford, © June 28 
Union, honenectaty, June 28 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. June 28 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass. ‘ June 27 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Ct., June 28 
Wheat: n, Vinee, i. June 29 


Wisconsin, Madison June 22 
Worcester Palytscinic "institute, Worcester, J 


Mass. une 22 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 28 
SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES 
Kimball Union, Meriden, N. H., June 22 
Phillips, Andover, Mass June 22 
St. Johnsbury, 8t. * Jebnsbery, , Vt., June 23 
Thayer, Braintree, Mass., June 2¢ 








The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


THOMAS JONES fe Sreckivn, Bi 
Dr. Bradford, assisted by Dr. pr JB Clark, 
| ee H chom as of Duluth, inn., and Gladys 
Jones of Portland, Ore. 


Deaths 


The hares De ‘or notices of deaths is eens wes —~—. Bach 
additional f conts,counting eight words =e The 
money should te sen! soit he 


CLARK—In Stillwater, a, at the home of her son, 
Dr. T. C. Clark. June 1 Elizabeth Storey Gilman, 
widow of Rev. Nelson clark, aged 79 yrs. 








June 14, by 
John 











MRS. ABBIE C. DUSTAN, MARION, MASS. 


On Sunday morning, June 11, ve anty, a A called 
from her labors the beloved wife of M. Dus- 
tan of Marion, in the 46th year of her ro er death 

resulted from blood poisoning, occasioned by an acci- 
Hentai collision with & team while bicycle riding. She 
was a woman of rare mental ts, winning ways and 
she was power. In all churc and educa work 

e was active and efficient. She was pronsens of the 

tian Endeavor Society, secretary of the Fore’ 

Society and treasurer of the Home a 


Mission 
ary Society connected with the First Congregatio 
chareh of of on at the time of her death. As wife of 


the principal of Tabor Academy she was in close touch 
with the students, and her in mene and work among 


them was the means of t tual blessing. She 
leaves a husband and a da heap, Helen, te mourn her 
loss. At the last Christian ndeavor m f, e 
attended, s ing on How 8 We Divide Our Time, 
she closed by sa s “If wi earnest in our work. 
and do the best that we can or Jesus, we shail 
hear from him the-welcome- done.” We feel sure 
that in the pure and happy y of the redeem: 
our sister’s words have bee’ “well mae. i 











# Phave prescribed it a the passengers travel- 
ing to and from Kiirope, and am satisfied that if 
taken in time, it will, in & gteat many cases, pre- 
vent seasickness.”’ 
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WISCONSIN. 


Our weekly market letter now 
ready for delivery is devoted to the 
Financial Situation, Sugar, Federal 
Steel, Wisconsin Central, and the 
Coppers. A copy will be mailed upon 
application, and we respectfully 
solicit a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits, 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS Pought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin, 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 


Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 

















St. Louis and Missouri 


Investment Securities 


Bank and Trust Company Stocks, 


Street Railway stocks and bonds, Miscella- 
neous stocks and bonds, Missouri and Kansas 
State, City and County bonds. 

Local conditions admit of larger dividends 
than are usual in the East, and with equal 
safety. Revised! st i:sued monthly and mailed 
upon application. 

WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. a 
amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. = 
solicited. First vines references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable, Building, Boston. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS, inore secure: tuan our 
LOA arms In 








exam 

's lands omered a6 Ceamesy. We 

have made these loans for the past ears to the 
utmost satisfaction of our clients, We oy wed sell 
North and South Dakota Land. Write for in! ‘ormation. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
AFE PAYING INVESTMERTS? 
DO YOU WANT #/ssamemgrecers? 
TITY INVESTERET On 


— ‘ety and Savt 3 Bank In st! 
Itno B.. te FIDELITY i TACOMA, WASH. 








. For particulars as to an 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE INVESTMENT, 


paying 10 per cent. net, write to 
W. W. DEARBORN, SEATTLE, WASH. 
OXYGEN: Nerve Witaiizer, “Sate, sure 


remedy for Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Insomnia, 
Hay ‘Fever, Kidne Sine On and eS ung a Call 


or write. com 
z lccaphe “Funes, Milocton. 






















Al druggists, soc. and $1.00. 
SOU SGU SSEF 








CLIN. PEDRO. LY. LYE. LYS. © 0 LY. LY. LO. LY. LY. LY. @ 


You Can Always Rely On 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 
Aperient for curing sick headache, 
biliousness, 
ments of digestion. 
wants as a family medicine than any 
other one remedy. 


TARRANT & CO., CwHeEmistTs, New YORK. 
OY SSYY 008 SQL SQYY SGV SOY NSW 


It meets more 


Pamphlets on application. 


constipation and derange- ‘ 














AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES 


Joun H. Pray, 


CARPETS and 
558 WAS HINCTON 
OPF BOYL* 7 


Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 





ws 
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Weekly y Register 


ALDE®, Fy he kg A, PAT ap of Prophetstown, IIl., to 
ollo. Acce 
ALLEN, Her rt 0., Garrettsville, O., t¢& Hudson. 


is. 
BORTEL, Harvey B., Aitken, Minn., to People’s Ch., 
srainerd. Accepts. 
BROWN, Chas. R., First Oakland, ote be cine. 
sorship of ethics in Stanford University. D 
BURROUGHS, Geo. 8., Pres. Wabash Colle .. Ind., 
cae of Old’ fectamtar literature, Oberlin Goilege. 


cepts 
COLE, H. Hammond, late of Weaverville, Ba! to 
Douglas, Alaska. Accepts for six months or | = 
DEA® frank W., bg Ts gee vh —— year at Red Youd 
d Tndian Creek, Neb. ore 
risk, Dan’! M., Com — Ani Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to 


peka, 
FLINT, Geo. H., etch. Chapel of io South Ch., Boston, 
Mass., to Centra Dorches 
FOSTER. , John, late of Cambetaes, Neb., to Syracuse. 
e 


pts. 

GAY, Wm. M., withdraws declination of call to remain 
at Pomona, Fla. 

GILMORE, Geo. W., professor in Bangor Sem., to chair 
of Hebrew and O. T. criticism at Unit. Theol. Sem., 


Meadville, Pa. 

GMiFFITE W. Robinson, to Dry Creek, Emporia, Kan., 
where he has been supplying. Acce 

ay Chas. T., to remain another year at Ellis, 


ts 
HAR Rew t? arcy L., Cabot, Vt., to Dunstable, Mass. 


HAKWO > 2D, Thos. W., ee, Me., to Loudon, N. H. 
Oovkn: ¥. to be =e ato 
HOOVER, Frank W., West Rockford, Ill., to Denver. 


Ace ts. 
HUE ELSTER, Wm., Payson, Iil., to Malta. Accepts. 
Mc ALLISTER, Frauk B., Yale Sem., to Worthington, 


Mass. 

Mac AYEAL, Howard 8., eggs _ * cayman Neb., 
accents call c of Gentras aw t. Loul 

MCNAIR, David C. to On. Cleveiand, 0., to 
a I y’s .  -K. and [ ie’! St. George, Accepts, and 
e 

a of Wilford £, | ‘Vineland, N.J., to So. Royalton, 


epts. 
NEWLANDS? E feobre’ W, Mattoon, IIL., accepts call to 
No tilinen Valle: 
NORRIS, John for another io at Peterson, Io. 
PERRY, Frank formerly of Ogalalla, Neb., to Earl- 


OTHROOK, cept ark Ch., Cleveland, 0., to be 
associate pastor. of Shame Oh., same city. Acce 
SARGEN T, Benj. F., Petaluma, Cal., to North Berkeley, 


SKIGERT, J. Addison, Oberlin Sem., to First Ch., 
SPRAGUE, Pr ed. P., White Cloud, M 
red. ou ich., to Ce I 
Lake and Ellsworth. — 
Ww Ears, Edwin E,, of Moorland and Mizpah, Io., to 
Kings) ey. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ANDREWS, Geo. A., 0. and i., West Ch., Andover, Mass., 
June 14. Sermon, Rev. D. A. Newton; eg 4 par ts, 
Profs. J. W. Churchill aad E. o. Smyth E. 
—. Rev. Messrs. J. Bat Wilson 1 and 

ndrews, father of the ¢: date: 

L AWaiNCE, | if A. a Copenhagen, N. Y., June 
6. Sermon, Rev. ord. “Ww. enner; other parts, ev. 
Messrs. Duncan McGregor, W. H. Rowe, Fred’k Has- 
sold, John Kineaid, 8. J. Heckman. 

MOUL ON, Warren J., 0. New Haven, Ct., June 6. 

ermon, Rev. A. P. Davis; other parts, Prof. Sam’i 
Harris, brs. T. T. Munger and Newman Smyth. 

WATT, Richard, pastor at, Graceville, Minn., 0. at Or- 
tonviile, June 8. Sermon, Rev. C. B. Fellows; other 
parts, Kev. Messrs. J. H. Morley, Jas. Eari, T. E. 
Archer. 

Resignations 


"Cleveland, Oliver H., associate pastorate Pilgrim Ch., 


BROWN John BL. Gone edan, 
BUTLER, 8 aay ‘Ave. Ch., Omaha, Neb. 
COLLEE Stnos. creak: 0. 

B., Central ch., Dorchester, Mass., to 


take effect on or ‘eo Nov. 
FISK, Franklin L. Elkader, Io., to take effect in Sept., 
after a five rate. 


GRANGE, Wallace Be Malta, 1 
Hea, Franklin D., berttand, N Neb. 
OLMES. Jobn A., Farnham ville, Io., to take effect in 
tember. He will enter Senior Class, Andover Sem. 
ua LOCK, Fletcher E., Dinsdale, 
NEWEL . Arthur F., Vine St. and ‘Butler Ave. Chs., 


oyincola "Neb., to take effect Aug. 1. 
GILVIE, David M., Oakland, Io., sto take effect Aug. 31. 
POOLE 4 Le To field, M. 


fi th Ct, Gestiacs to with- 
vit wl take effect Aug. 31. 
, Denison Ave. Ch. +, Cleve- 


sta ry Chas., Ontario, Ill. 
Dismissions 
ROTHROCK, Edgar S., Park Ch., Cleveland, O., June 13. 
Churches Organized 


COLUMBIA Earenes. Ill., — May. Rey. Thos. V. 
Davies of Créte, pastor. 
Summer Supplies 
JONES, Geo. = Bangor r Sem., at Ea. Orrington, Me. 
JONES, H. E., lowa Gol at Van eore to Io, 
LAY FIELD Robe L. at Pilgrim Ch., Kansas City, Kan. 
LOCKWOOD, Geo. R., Lowa Coll., ‘a Union, I 
MURPAY., Anna, teacher of English Classics in High 
School, Topeka, Kan., at Goshen. For some years 
she has spent her summer vacations in doing special 
missionary work. 
Miscellaneous 
ro, Herman P., First Ch., Crookston, Minn., has 
engaged to lecture on English and American 
literature at the Crookston awe and Normal 
School Sortes 5 ee summer semeste 
HUBBARD, G , and his wife were leasantly sur- 
grees wit = yet peg reception at Enfield, 
ass.,on t be occasion of the 10th anniversary of their 
marriage. bow pay were a fts and a wedding 
ake ined a large of pases of -y€ 
HUNTINGTON, Chas. W., the pastor of High St. Ch., 
Lowell, Mass., for several years tennis cham ienae the 
city, has recently won the medal of the gout st slab. ina 
tournament in which his handicap was 1 Hunt- 














F peti belie ll 


| : Beecham’ s Pills 


> GURE SICK HEADAGHE 
and act like magic on a weak 


Twwewwewvee 


stomach and disordered liver. 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
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ington’s ability in all amc contests wins the cordial 
interest of young men. 

LEWIS, Thos. J., and his wife were rocemsty seven a 
well-attended reception er mutual con ulations on 
their resumin, ochial duties in their old church at 
Ea. Andover, 

PAINTER, larry. M., pastor at Pataha City, W 

reach ‘regularly also as Belle Plain and Cox oat 


ROBERTSON, Angus A ge a Congregational 
Bishop in Brooklyn and New York, was confirmed by 
ishop Potter April 9, and ordained 4 ee ministry 
of the iscopal Ch. in Duluth, Minn. 11. 
TWICHELL, Joseph H., and his wife, dartford. Ct., sail 
June 28 for a three months’ European trip. 





Accessions to the Churches 








Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA 
Claremont, 3 3 Minneapolis, Lowry 
Los Angeles, First, 7 19 3 6 
— First, 9 16 St. Paul, Atlantic, — 5 
Sec 10 18 Plymouth, — 16 
San Francisco, Beth- . Wahpeton, — 20 
any, 
comNEOTIOUT TE esac : 
Bridgeport, Park 8t.,4 8 Fairfield, 412 
Wilton, 8 10 Grand Island, 8 13 
ere NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Aurora, First. 5 65 uc 
Concord, First, — 65 
bs L td Blue e $1 South,” 3 8 
Lincoln Park 4 5 : 
Oakwoods, ” a $8 NEW YORK 
Pilgrim. — 27 Deansboro, 10 14 
Union Park, 2 7 New York, Bethany, — 11 
Waveland Ave. “ 4 13 Broadway Taber- 
Galesburg, Central, 9 16 nacle, 9 138 
Oak Park, First, 15 21 
Third, 13 16 » OHIO 
erea. —- 9 
ects Dover, | BOB 
Anders: 11 17 20 
Indianapois, Bright- Spring First, — 4 
be 2 3 Strongsville, ie 
Uates, 9 
Macksville, 14 3 OKLAHOMA 
0. Vigo, 2 
a a Warren 
10Wwa AY 14 19 
Charles Sade 3 4 Tecumseh, — 6 
Cromw . 2 Weatherford, 8 3 
faeces’ Summit, 63 69 
Eldon, » pay VERMONT 
Lyons, — Burlington, College 
KANSAS eer $ . 
Fowler. — 8 
McDonald, a Pownal, 3 3 
MASSACHUSETTS ce WASHINGTON 
Cambridge, Wood Dry Creek, Bethel, — 20 
Memor al ge 7 Port ‘Angeles, 9 il 
Holland ee 
Ludlow, 11 14 WISCONSIN 
Marion, 1 3. Eau Claire, 11 12 
Needham, 1 #4 5) rT * 5 
, anesville, 8 § 
ion, 93 98 Toe une 1° 1: 
. b ‘wo Rivers, 
Algansee, 13 ¥3 . oles: 
Athens, 6-8 OTHER CHURCHES 
Clarksvill e. 45 54 
Grand Rapids, First, — 5 Amos, Ala 11 
Manistee, 12 12 Bagene.. Ore. Alpha. 
Muskegon, First, 15 19 Be ye hag nwt : 9 
MINNESOTA Willard, Me pss bak 
Big Lake, 7 10 Churches with less 
Crookston, — 8.. thanthree, 18 29 
Conf., 5627; Tot., 922. 
Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 5,265; Tot., 10,309. 
“LIKE diamonds raindrops glisten.”” Drops of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla are precious jewels for the 
blood, which glisten in their use. 
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tlet is the very thing. For breakfast 
it is putritioes Fi aiazale, ond 
repared in 5 minutes. Grid Cakes a 
ems made from it are delic co. For 
dings it is superior to Farina or A orn Starch. 
Genuine made only b 


FRANKLIN MILLS 6O., Loko N.Y. 











GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE 


Possesses in the highest degree the entire 

active properties of Peruvian Bark. Indorsed ( 
i the medical faculty as the best remedy for 

} ees and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the 

Blood, General Debility and Wasting Dis- 

eases; Increases the Appetite, Strengthens the 

Nerves and builds up the entire . system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drowot 
NewYork: E. Pougera & Oo.,26-30 N. William St. 
v _ — y] 














a: 


am M IRON 


for ANAEMIA ,POORNESS of the at aoe, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNE: 
.SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed “BLANCARD” 
B. POUGERA&CO.N.Y. Apis. for U. S. 
5 oA rU.S. 
for’ Ath 














ADIRONDACK BALSAM, 
Mountain Air for Rose Cold, Hay. 
Fever, Coughs and Colds. Inhaling 
Process. Complete Outfit, 60 cts. 
FREE, 

Inhaler, charged for one week for 
trial, free. You pay for boxing and 
postage only, 12 cts. in stamps. i 

Adirondack Balsam Co., 
121 West 42d St., New York, 
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, AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 

2 Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 

f t tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
LARKIN SUAI AY Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
Tho Larkin Seep Mfg. C Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 30th. 
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before the 
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they used to Way 


“1 
«*Woman’s work 
is never done.” 


ee one 
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INFANCY 


What does it mean to the mother who cannot nurse 


her own babe? Without NESTLFE’S FOOD it means 
anxiety, worry, the health, perhaps the life of her baby. 
Those mothers who use NESTLE’S FOOD tell of healthy, 
strong, vigorous children—ask some of them—their ex- 
perience is worth more to you than our tale of facts. 

Nestlé’s Food is prepared with water only. Scarlet Fever, 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever and other deadly disease germs are 
conveyed in cow’s milk. Our “Book for Mothers,” full of 
valuable hints to mothers, and a sample can of Nestlé’s Food, free. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., New York, 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 


NESTLE’S FOOD. 





GINN & COMPANY’S 


NEWEST BOOKS 


DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By WILLIAM M. Davis, Professor of Physical 
Geography in Harvard University, assisted 
by WILLIAM H. SNypsr, Master in Science in 
Worcester Academy. 428 pages. Illustrated, 
$1.25. 





WENTWORTH’S PLANE GEOMETRY. 
Revised Edition. By G. A. WENTWORTH. 
256 pages. 75 cents. 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Edition of 1899, including the Spanish War. 
Cloth. 402+lxxxii pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 


CYR’S FIFTH READER. 
By ELLEN M. Cyr, author of Cyr’s Readers. 
Cloth. 432 pages. Illustrated. 70 cents. 











Descriptive circular sent postpaid to any address. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York. Atlanta. 





Boston. Chicago. 
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And after Sunset} 
HIRES Rootbeer 
is the drink you 
should get. 

During the heat of 
the day HIRES Root- 
| beer will keep your 
temperature below the ‘\ 
Manger point. After the 
work of the day-it will re- 
fresh and invigorate you. 

HIRES Rootbeer is used and endorsed | | 
| by the best known advocates of tem- l 
perance, who recognize in 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


a beneficial aid to the great 
cause of te sy og a A pack- 
age makes five gallons. 
HIRES Rootbeer earbon- 
ated, ready for drinking, 
sold ev: rrwhere by the 
bottle and case. Write 
and ask how a boy 
ean make from 40c 
to $4.50 a dar. 
A beautiful 
picture book of 
rhymes free. | 
The Charles E. 































In about the 
same time that 
it takes a streak 
of lightning to 
flash across the 
sky, 






7 DS EXTRACT 


will relieve your 
pain, no matter 
where it is. 


Pond’s Extract for Hoarse- 
ness, Bruises, Cyts, Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, Sore Chest, 
Coughs and all pain. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES, | 














